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Spheres of Influence 





OUR voice may “carry” 1,000 miles 

by radio, but in the ordinary affairs 

of life it will not “carry” as much 
influence with the distant hearer as that 
of his next-door neighbor. 


This rule applies, also, to newspapers. 
The forces that are making civilized so- 
ciety more and more a complex system of 
communities, interrelated yet each com- 
plete in its essentials, have supplied the 
telegraph and other quick means of inter- 
communication that enable “local news- 
papers” to give later world news than can 
be offered by any outside competitor. And 
in local news, of course, the news of most 
intimate value, the outside newspaper does 
not presume to compete. 


Such a thing as a “national newspaper” 
is, therefore, becoming more and more im- 
possible. The newspaper. that intensively 
cultivates and scrupulously and _ ener- 
getically serves its own immediate com- 


munity has neither time nor need for any 
other field. It occupies the field wherein 
its influence is supreme. 


Successful advertisers have learned that 
for effective national and EXtensive pub- 
licity they must rely on magazines and 
other non-news publications, but that for 
INtensive, result-getting cultivation of 
rich local fields they must use the most in- 
fluential of the local newspapers. 


The Chicago Daily News is satisfied 
and proud to be THE leading local and 
home newspaper of Chicago and its im- 
mediate suburbs. With its circulation of 
more than 400,000, of which 94 per cent is 
concentrated in Chicago and its suburbs, 
it serves and influences a larger popula- 
tion than is touched by many a self-styled 
“national medium.” In its own great field 
it has enjoyed pre-eminence for more than 
forty-five years. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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There were 
more Intertype sale 
last month 


and more shipment 
to customers 


than in any previous May 
in Intertype history 
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che DETROIT JOURNAL 


publishes daily 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Foreign News 
a“ eee a carefully watched trial of the 


Ledger Foreign News Service for sev- 
eral months I want to register for the Detroit 
Journal a very strong regard for what I am 
convinced is the most satisfactory cable ser- 
vice available for any American newspaper. 

‘*Two facts stand out in the general excel- 
lence of the service: first, the authoritative 


character of the dispatches; second, the policy 
of The Ledger in concentrating correspond- 
ents where big news is breaking. Because 
of this policy the service rises above mere 
‘feature quality’ and becomes a great spot 


news service.’’ (Signed) 


Grove PATTERSON, Managing Editor 
The Detroit Journal 


The Detroit Journal is famous for the 











volume and excellence of its foreign 
news and Washington dispatches. 
Though well served from various sources, 
its reputation for foreign news rests 
heavily on its exclusive rights to the full 


PUBLIC 


cable news service of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Hundreds of notable newspapers testify 
to the authority of Public Ledger news 
and features by subscribing for them 
regularly through the Ledger Syndicate. 
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Through the Ledger Syndicate, news- 
papers may obtain exclusive city rights to 
the Public Ledger's Combination News 
Service, Foreign News Service, Domestic 
News Service and Business News Service. 
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Building 1s Booming 


In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia’s Building Bureau Statistician, 
W. W. Gamble, has just made public the figures cover- 
ing the building permits issued for the first four 
months of 1922, as contrasted with those of last 
year. 


Last year’s total was $8,459,725 and this 
year’s figures for same period exceed $30,364,375. 


The time has now come for makers of home 
and building equipment to advertise aggressively for 
new business in Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


THE BULLETIN 


“ , The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
In largest in America. 


| Philadelphia | Net paid daily average circulation for April, 495,232 copies 
a day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating circulation are used by 


The Bulletin. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 
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IMPORTANT POINTS ON THE LAW OF THE PRESS 


Statements as to Who Are “Stockholders”’ and ‘“‘Bondholders” and ‘What Is Advertising” —Rights of 
Restraint Which May Be Exercised Under State Laws 


| may be assumed that, so far as the 
sworn statements of the personnel, 
ownership and bondholders, circulation, 
etc., are concerned, the publishers gener- 
ally do not, by incorrect statements, run 
the risk of the penalties for perjury or 
of exclusion from the mails. However, 
even on this point evasions of the statute 
are not impossible, and probably exist in 
many instances. 

Wuo Are “STOCKHOLDERS” AND 


HOLDERS” ? 


“Bonp- 


The purpose of the requirement of the 
Federal Statute for a sworn statement as 
to who are the stockholders and bond- 
holders, is to identify those who are 
backing the publication, either directly or 
financially. The statute as enforced re- 
quires any trustee holder of stock or 
bonds to disclose the names of those for 
whom he holds. But the naming of the 
bondholders is often not sufficient to ac- 
complish the object of the statute. Its 
purpose is avoided (or evaded) in many 
instances by refraining from issuing 
“bonds” on the newspaper property. The 
owner or the stockholders’ hypothecate 
their stock, or other property not a part 
of the newspaper plant, on their personal 
notes. Then the return is made that there 
is “no bonded indebtedness.” Similar re- 
turn can now be truthfully made by a 
personal or company owner who has a 


_ large unbonded indebtedness outstanding 


consisting only of floating obligations, 
either in the form of short term notes or 
accounts payable. Under such circum- 
stances the power of control or influence 
by creditors over the business and edi- 
torial policies of the newspaper might be 
vastly greater than if they were bond- 
holders under a trust deed of the entire 
newspaper plant and property. 


Wuat Is An “ADVERTISEMENT” ? 


There are also many opportunities for 
evasion and breach, without punishment, 
of the provisions of the Federal Statute 
requiring all reading matter for which 
money or any other consideration, direct 
or indirect, is paid, to be marked “adver- 
tisement.” The penalty for breach of this 
provision is possible suspension from 
second-class mail, There are many pal- 
pable instances where matter, which is 
clearly paid reading matter, is not so 
marked, but appears as free publicity. 
Compare the display advertising space 
used by various advertisers, particularly 
theaters and public-show houses, with the 
amount of lineage of “write-ups” which 
appear in the news columns, with elabo- 
rate illustrations, In many instances the 
proportion is uniform and often if there 
is no display advertisement there is no 
reading matter write-up. It may be that 
merchants and advertisers of automobile 
and other industries get “reading matter” 
in proportion to their paid display adver- 
tisements. In these and other ways is 
not “money or other valuable considera- 
tion paid, accepted or promised” for read- 
ing matter which is not marked “adver- 
tisement”’ ? 

Infringements of the Federal Statute 
in this regard are often also infringe- 
ments of the state statutes, particularly 








By ROME G. BROWN 


EpirortaL Note—The article which follows is the second of a series which 


will appear consecutively in the columns of Epitor & PuBLisuer. They 


were 


delivered as an address befcre the School of Journalism of the University oj 


Missouri, at Columbia, Mo., 
PUBLISHER. 
LISHER. 
apolis, Minn. 


May 25, and revised by the author for Epitor & 
The reference notes were compiled exclusively for Epitor & Fus 
Mr. Brown is a member of the law firm of Brown & Guesmer, Minne- 
and has had extensive experience in newspaper law and in news- 


paper management, having been General Counsel for the Minneapolis Tribune and 


one of its representing members in the 


Associated Press fcr over 27 years; Vice 


president of the Tribune Company for over 24 years, and its President and 


Executiz ‘e Manager, 


having in charge 
rhc ut 3 years. 
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and credit, forbidden.) 


in those states where paid political ad- 
vertisements, whether display or reading 
matter, have to be so marked, including 
the amount paid and from whom re- 
ceived.” 

The practice had been with many news- 
papers that display advertising of political 
candidates, and even reading matter con- 
taining interviews and arguments, for 
which payment was taken, would be pub- 
lished without sufficient notice to the 
reader as to whether the matter published 
did or did not express the views of the 
paper. This is now prohibited by both 
the federal statutes and the state statutes 
of the kind stated. One is safe to say 
that many direct and indirect infringe- 
ments are very common. The Federal 
Statute does not compel paid political 
matter which is put in display type or 
space to be marked “advertisement,” as 
do the state statutes referred to.” 


RIGHTS OF RESTRAINT EXERCISED UNDER 
STATE Laws 


If not extended to a pre-publication 
censorship, the power of state legislatures 


the conduct of all its departments for 


Republication without permission 


to regulate or to penalize publications, 
exercised within reasonable limits, is up- 
held. Such statutes are not “abridg- 
ments” of the liberty of the press, but 
are the exercise of the reserved rights of 
restraint which are a part of the consti- 
tutional guaranty. A former Minnesota 
Statute, regulating the execution of sen- 
tence of death, provided that 

“no account of details of such execution 
beyond the statement of fact that such 
convict was on the day in question duly 
executed according to law, shall be in 
any newspaper.” 

Against the contention that the statute 
was unconstitutional as abridging the 
freedom of the press, the court held it 
valid, on the ground that any restriction 
which was in the interest of public 
morals, even if the matter be not in itself 
blasphemous, obscene, seditious, or scan- 
dalous, could be enforced; and that re- 
straint on the publishing of details of a 
criminal execution was a proper exercise 
of the discretion of the legislature in de- 
ciding what is or is not detrimental to 
public morals,” 





“Everything is free. 


“Send in your nomination today.” 


attention. The first will appear in 
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STUNTS AND CIRCULATION 


“The easiest thing in the world to sell is a circulation contest,” 


a recent visitor to the office of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


He may have been right, we don’t know, but the speaker claimed that 
selling circulation contest contracts by telegraph and then reselling them 
holds wonderful money-making possibilities. 


If contests are in such great demand, then publishers should know all 
about them—the bad as well as the good. 


“Votes and votes alone will determine the prize winners. 


“Let the Daily Bugle give you one of these magnificent motor cars. 
y 


Joseph S. Rogers, former seller of contest contracts from coast to coast, 
has written a series of articles on the subject that are sure to attract wide 


remarked 


—is from a contest man’s creed. 


June 17 








On the same ground have been upheld 
Statutes against the publication of blas- 
phemous, obscene, seditious or scandalous 
matter; also other statutes enacted under 
the police power to protect the adminis- 
tration of justice, public morals, and the 
public welfare.” 


Tue Law or LIBEL 


As I stated at the outset, I shall not 
dwell upon the law of libel, although that 
is one of the most important branches of 
the law of the press, under the statutes 
and common law both of England and of 
this country. Libel is a defamation of a 
person, or of any association, or of any 
corporation not exclusively of a govern- 
mental or municipal character. What is 
or is not libel and what the defenses are 
and what may be pleaded in mitigation 
are governed by varivus state statutes, 
based upon the constitutional guaranty of 
the freedom of the press, which make the 
publisher of any prohibited matter re- 
sponsible civilly or criminally for a defa- 
mation. As usually expressed in the con- 
stitutional provisions, while the liberty of 
the press is assured, nevertheless all per- 
sons shall be “responsfble for the abuse 
of such right.” Contrary to the old Eng- 
lish rule that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel, the American rule gen- 
erally is, that if the truth is pleaded and 
shown it is complete defense. Questions 
of privilege, of good faith, of malice and 
all questions connected with libel are cov- 
ered and indexed under that head in all 
law digests and reports, and have been 
fully presented in treatises on that sub- 
ject.” 

As to liability for libel I shall here 
mention only the recent celebrated Chi- 
cago Tribune case where the City of Chi- 
cago sued the Tribune Company for $10.- 
000,000 for charging that the city was 
misgoverned and that thereby the munici- 
pality had become bankrupt and insolvent. 
It was held that, no matter what the 
truth or falsity of the statement, an ac- 
tion for libel of a city does not lie.” 


As To RETRACTION STATUTES 


A publisher is responsible for libelous 
matter even when accompanied by the sig- 
nature of the writer or when copied from 
other newspapers. There seems to be a 
tradition among reporters that liability 
for misstatements is avoided by repeated- 
ly including such terms as “so Blank 
says,” or “according oil Blank,” or a 
the opinion of Blank,” “it is said,” 
“the report is” so and so, or by pace Wie 
the word “alleged,” or by similar phrases. 
This is a mistaken idea. Liability de- 
pends upon the truth or falsity of the 
statement published. The question of 
good faith and of the credibility of 
sources of information are matters of 
fact to be pleaded and proved to negative 
malice and in mitigation of damages.” 

In England the publisher or editor is 
not criminally liable personally unless he 
published with knowledge or without us- 
ing ordinary care for prevention, al- 
though he is civilly liable even without 
knowledge of or particfpation in the pub- 
lication, except as implied from his posi- 
tion ; and in criminal cases lack of knowl- 
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edge and all the circumstances as to the 
personal guilt can be shown in mitiga- 
tion.” The rule is generally the same in 
this country.” 

However, under the modern method of 

collecting and publishing news, and with 
the time limit between receipt of news 
items and their publication on the streets, 
a matter of only a few minutes, the haz- 
ard of innocently publishing libelous mat- 
ter is greatly- increased. The item may 
not show on its face any possibility of 
libel. It may give a wrong name or a 
wrong address in identifying the parties 
referred to, and it may come in over the 
wires with the apparent authenticity of 
a reliable news service. If the old rule 
as to damages and as to submission of 
questions to a jury had been continued 
without restriction, the newspaper busi- 
nes§ would have been made so hazardous 
as sometimes to stop publication. Per- 
sons concerning whom misstatements, 
however so trivial, were made, became 
speculators in libel suits in which some- 
times actual and punitive damages were 
sought equal to or greater than the en- 
tire value of the newspaper. To protect 
the proper exercise of the great public 
function of newspapers, many states have 
passed so-called “retraction statutes” 
whereby one complaining of a libelous 
publication must serve on the publisher 
a notice of retraction. Then if the pub- 
lisher within the time limit publishes a 
retraction, and shows that publication was 
made in good faith or without malice, 
the complainant can recover only actual 
damages.” 
- It often happens that a publisher finds 
he has made a mistake, which under the 
circumstances was unavoidable and in the 
utmost good faith, and is more than will- 
ing to do justice to the libelee by pub- 
lishing a statement which is more ade- 
quately a correction of the libel than that 
which is required by statute. The statu- 
tory retraction must refer to the original 
charges and_ specifically retract each 
defamatory statement. he statute is 
complied with if the defamatory state- 
ment is republished verbatim and thereto 
are added the simple words “we retract 
this.” Such a perfunctory retraction, al- 
though within the law, is not as desirable, 
either from the viewpoint of the pub- 
lisher or from that of the libelee, as a 
whole-hearted, good-faith explanation of 
all details and causes for the mistake and 
with many expressions beyond statutory 
requirements. Nevertheless, the latter 
may be insufficient under the retraction 
statute.” 

Sometimes such a whole-hearted and 
good-faith retraction is orally pronounced 
satisfactory by the complainant or his 
attorney; and then after it is published 
and after the time limit for retraction has 
expired, the retraction is disregarded on 
the ground that it does not comply with 
the statutory requirements and the pub- 
lisher is unduly mulcted. 

For these reasons I have followed the 
practice, and I commend it to you, that 
after notice of retraction the complainant 
be given the choice between a strictly 
legal retraction and one of the kjnd which 
should be more acceptable to himself and 
to the publisher, but on the condition that, 
in case he chooses the latter and the same 
is published, he agrees in writing, either 
that it satisfies his demands for a retrac- 
tion, or, what is better, that in considera- 
tion of its publication on a certain date, 
in certain place in the paper, and in cer- 
tain type, he releases all claims for dam- 
ages. In serious cases this may be ac- 
companied by payment of a nominal sum 
or other sum as a further consideration, 
although such additional consideration 
would not be necessary to make the re- 
lease binding. 

However, when you have published the 
truth, and especially when its publication 
is in the interests of public morals or of 
public welfare, neither retract nor settle. 
Never disgrace yourself before: the pub- 
lic as a craven, nor become an “easv 
mark” for extortionists who would gam- 
ble on your fear of a lawsuit. 


TRIAL BY NEWSPAPERS 


There is nothing more detrimental. to 
the administration of justice than the 
growing prevalence of the trial by news- 
-papers of civil and criminal cases outside 
of court and before a jury of public opin- 


Editor 


ion. In this regard many offenses are 
daily committed by newspapers which, 
by reason of statutory provision or of 
the general law regarding contempt of 
courts, constitute offenses punishable 
either by contempt or by proper criminal 
proceedings. But further legislation, and 
if necessary constitutional amendments, 
should be enacted to protect not only the 
courts themselves and the public, but 
also those who are parties to civil or 
criminal proceedings, from the stirring 
up of popular bias in advance of or pend- 
ing an adjudication by the courts of the 
questions of law and of fact which are 
involved. 

Pre-publication censorship and injunc- 
tive orders are unfeasible. They would 
be an abridgment of the freedom of the 
press, as already shown. However, the 
law-making power still retains the right 
to punish for publications which are det- 
rimental to morals or which tend to pre- 
vent the proper administration of justice 
by the courts. 

The participation or even connivance 
by lawyers in such publications is 2 
breach of legal ethics and is also unlaw- 
ful.~ These rules of legal ethics are en- 
forcible by discipline and disbarment. It 
is regrettable that the profession of jour- 
nalism has not been so organized that it 
has a recognized code of ethics which 
would compel publishers to answer to 
charges of unethical conduct not only in 
respect of this evil of trial by newspapers, 
but in other respects. 

The abuse of trial by newspapers is 
greater in criminal cases than in civil! 
cases. From the time of the committing 
of the crime to the apprehension of sus- 
pected parties, through their preliminary 
examination and the trial, all sorts of 
statements concerning facts and sus- 
picions are published with glaring head- 
lines and these statements purport to de- 
tail evidence most of which no judge 
would ever allow to be presented in court. 
First, second and third degree hearsay 
evidence of irresponsible parties, some- 
times for the express purpose of distort- 
ing the facts and misleading the public 
and the prosecuting atrorneys, and with- 
out the protection of even an informal 
oath, and sometimes without even iden- 
tifying the sources of the purported in- 
formation—all are played up until the 
mental atmosphere of an entire com- 
munity within which the trial must take 
place is poisoned forever and a fair trial 
is impossible. In many cases the juries 
start their deliberations in a mental atti- 
tude, unappreciated even by themselves, 
which disqualifies them from a fair con- 
sideration of the evidence presented be- 
fore them in court. For these reasons 
the burden of proof is often shifted, and 
there is in fact enforced the ancient and 
obsolete rule that the presumption is of 
the guilt of the accused rather than the 
now established rule to the contrary. 

The present vicious practice of pub- 
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lishers in this respect is based upon the 
sentiment that “if I don’t do it others 
will” ; and it is assumed that “the others” 
will gain in their competition for circula- 
tion, to the comparative damage of the 
publisher who restrains himself within 
the limits of propriety. 


(To be continued next week) 


KEYSTONE EDITORS AT 
POTTSVILLE 


Editorial and Weekly Associations 
Meeting June 23-24 Will Hear 
Candidates for Governor and 
Other Eminent Speakers 





The Pennsylvania State Editorial 
Association and the Pennsylvania State 
Weekly Association will hold an “old 
time newspaper convention” at Pottsville, 
Pa., June 23 and 24 at the Hotel Penn- 
Harris. The speakers at the banquet 
to be held June 23 include Arthur Bris- 
bane, Javis A. Wood. Courtland Smith 
and Gifford Pinchot and J. A. 
McSparren, the gubernatorial candidates 
of Pennsylvania, if it can be arranged. 

At the joint and separate business 
session to be held the afternoon of June 
23 and the morning of the 24th the 
speakers will be Walter L. Sanborn, 
Paul Aller, George W. Wagenseller, 
Mrs. Julia Hazard, Charles M. Mere- 
dith, Marcus Eaches, Mrs. Estelle Steele, 
George J. Campbell, Edward Johnston 
and §S. C. Yeisley. 

The committee for this joint conven- 
tion consists of J. H. Zerby, the Potts- 
ville Republican, chairman; C. N. 
Andrews, the Easton Free Press, vice- 
chairman; Howard Reynolds, the Quar- 
ryville Sun, treasurer; M. S. Shoch, the 
Selinsgrove Times, secretary; W. L. 
Taylor, the York Dispatch; C. M. Coles, 
Lykens Standard; H. W. Page, Phila- 
delphia Legal Intelligencer; G. J 
Campbell, the Pittsburgh Legal Journal; 
R. P. Habgood, the Bradford Star; H. 
M. Johnson, the Altoona Mirror. 


iNew Dress for Chicago Post 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, June 1—Readers of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post were given a surprise 
this week. They looked at the front 
page and wondered just what was differ- 
ent. Then they were sure that the type 
was larger. It really was. For the paper 
had changed from 6 point to 7 point. 
The change was effective Wednesday. 





Signs Contract With Horace Wade 

Horace Wade, the 13 year old boy- 
author has signed a 2 year contract with 
the Chicago Evening American. He is at 
present doing a series of interviews with 
notables, the first of which was an inter- 
view with President Harding. 








REFERENCE NOTES ON LAW OF THE PRESS 








4Sec. 568, General Statutes, 


Minn, 1913. 
To protect 


readers from being misled, it 
was always the policy of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, to refuse paid advertisements, con- 
sisting of pictures of or advocacy for political 
candidates even in display advertising, much 
more so in reading matter; and the Tribune 
did not take such advertising, at any price 
or at any time, until the State Statute, ‘to- 
gether with the Federal Statute referred to, 
required full notice to the reader of the nature 
of the publication. Even then it enforced the 
right which it always reserved to reject adver- 
tising of improper matter—including that of 
unfit candidates. 

Revised Statutes 1905 Sec. 5422; State vs. 
Pioneer Press, 100 Minn. 173; So in Connecti- 
cut a Statute was upheld penalizing publica- 
tion of even true reports of lust and crime, 
pictures and stories of bloodshed, police re- 
ports and criminal news in such a way as to 
be injurious to public morals, State vs. McKee, 
73 Conn. 18. (1900). 

Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U. S. 454, and 
other citations herein. 

18Newell, Slander and Libel; Odgers’, Libel 
and Slander, etc. 

City of Chicago vs. Tribune Co., decision 
by Judge Fisher of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, Oct. 15, 1921. Judge Fisher 
held that defamation or libel is that class 
press which were available despite all consti- 
tutional guaranties, came under four heads, 
blasphemy, immorality, sedition and defama- 


tion. No question as to any of the first three 
arose in the case. Defining defamation, he 
held that that defamation or libel is that class 
of prohibited publications which affect only 
the private person, and that to prohibit or pen- 
alize libel of a city was not only without 
precedent, but would be an unconstitutional re- 
straint on the freedom of the press. Included 
in the “private persons” are private corpora- 
tions and associations, as distinguished from 
municipal or governmental corporations. 

Newell on Slander and Libel; Hewitt vs. 
Pioneer Press Co., 23 Minn. 178; 19 Albany 
Law Journal, 188. 

7166 Law Times, 164. 

2Sec. 8648, General Stat. Minn. 1913. 


Sec. 7901 Gen. Stat. Minn. 1913. Such 
retraction statutes now exist in many States. 
In Minn. there are only two cases of defama- 
tion to which the retraction statute cannot 
apply: (1) to libels against candidates for 
election to public office if published within a 
week before election, and (2) to females in 
respect of unchastity. 

*Gray vs. Times Newspaper Co., 74 Minn. 
482. 

20 Canons Amer. Bar Asso.; Carter on 
“Ethics of the Legal Profession,” p. 71; 
Costigan “Cases on Legal Ethics,” p. 166; 70 
Albany Law Journal, 318; 20 Va. Law Regis- 
ter, p. 222; State vs. Shepard, 177 Mo. 205. 
Toledo Newspaper Co. vs. U. S., 247 U. &., 
402. 


COURT PROTECTS COLOR 
TRADE MARK 


Black and White Taxis of Boston Held 
to Have Acquired Right Through 
Advertising to Relief from 
“Infringing” Competition 





Boston, June 1.—That the adoption 
of a scheme of painting a taxicab like 
that used by a rival taxi company is 
unfair competition is the decision handed 
down here by Judge Franklin T. Ham- 
mond in the equity session of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superior Court. ; 

This decree, which is considered a 
test decision of far-reaching importance 
to the advertising world, indicates that 
where color scheme has been used in 
such a way as to become associated with 
a definite service in the mind of the 
public, such a color scheme will be pro- 
tected by the courts, even though it is 
not part of a trade-mark and even though 
it is not recorded at Washington. 

The fact that the plaintiff, the Taxi 
Service Company, has spent money over 
a considerable period to identify its 
Black and White taxicabs and build good 
will with the public was one of the out- 
standing factors which enabled it to win 
its decision over the defendant, William 
N. Gottman, an individual taxicab driver 
of Boston. The case was under the 
jurisdiction of the Suffolk County courts. 

“The plaintiff company has been en- 
gaged for several years in operating taxi- 
cabs in Boston,” Judge Hammond sum- 
marizes in his findings which has re- 
cently been filed. “In July, 1920, the 
plaintiff adopted the plan of painting all 
the taxicabs operated by it with a dis- 
tinctive manner. The purpose of the 
company was to adopt a distinguishing 
mark or color by which the cabs operated 
by it might be known and recognized by 
the public. 

“The plaintiff is now operating 65 of 
these taxicabs in Boston. At the time 
that this plan was adopted, no other co- 
operating taxicabs nor any _ taxicab 
driver had adopted this form of painting 
a taxicab. The plaintiff had advertised 
in the newspapers of Boston very ex- 
tensively, the form of advertising being 
as follows: 


“Black and White Taxi Cabs 


“Taximeter Receipt Protects the Public 





“Black and White Taxicabs are all equipped 
with receipt-giving meters. Drivers give pas- 
sengers a printed receipt at the end of every 
trip. Passengers pay only the amount of fare 
and extras onatel on receipt. , 

“The passenger is protected against over- 
charge and arguments. The traveling man has 
a receipt to attach to his expense account. The 
charge customer has a record to check his 
monthly bill with. Lost articles can be traced 
by the receipt. 

“When ordering a taxicab, insist on a Black 
& White, with a_ receipt-giving meter. No 
other company in Boston uses this meter. 
“TAXI SERVICE COMPANY, B. B. 5500.” 


“In the twelve months prior to Feb. 1, 
1922, the plaintiff company expended the 
sum of $1,510 for advertising the Black 
and White Taxis. 

“The defendant has been a taxi driver, 
operating his own individual cars for 
four or five years. About a year ago. 
the defendant had his taxi cab painted 
as follows: wheels are painted a dark 
blue; the lower part of the body is 
painted white; the top of the body, the 
hood over the engine, the springs, the 
radiators, the fenders, and the top of the 
body above the level of the bottom of 
the windows is all painted black. 

“There is a round circle painted upon 
the door, with the defendant’s initials in- 
side in about the same place where the 
circle is located upon the cab door of 
the plaintiff's cabs. The defendant’s 
car has headlights in the usual place be- 
tween the radiator and the end of the 
fender while the plaintiff's cars have no 
headlights in this place. but carry lights 
at the lower corners of the windshield. 
The plaintiff's cabs also have coach 
lamps fixed to the top of the body about 
opposite the head of the driver. These 
coach lamps are not upon the defendant’s 
taxi. The defendant’s taxicab is a 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Editor & Publis 


WASTE DUE TO EXCESS OF VARIETIES 
CONSIDERED BY AD AFFILIATION 





“Build With Picture of Consumers Before You,” One Speaker 
Advises—Technique of Advertising a Favorite Topic— 
Weissenberger, of Cleveland, Elected President 





By J. H. WEBB 


LEVELAND, May 27.—S. A. Weis- 
senberger, advertising manager of 
the Halle Brothers Company department 
store, Cleveland, 
was elected presi- 
dent of Affiliated 
Advertising Clubs 
during the final 
session at Hotel 
Statler, this af- 
ternoon. Mr. 
Weissenberger is 
also first vice- 
president and a 
director of the 
Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, and 
a member of the 
faculty of the 
Western Reserve 
University exten- 
sion course in advertising. 
Other officers chosen included Karl F. 





S. A. WEISSENBERGER 


Aschbacher, of Toledo, first vice-presi- 
dent; Edward C. Neal, Buffalo, second 


vice-president; and Arthur P. Kelly, of 
Rochester, secretary-treasurer. 

The 1923 convention will be held in 
Rochester. 

The business features of the two-day 
session were highly instructive and many 
valuable suggestions came from the 
speakers. 

The entertainment program included a 
variety of social functions, including 
sight-seeing tours, golfing, banquet and 
luncheons. 

Credit for the escape of business from 
despondency into prosperity was given 
to President Warren G. Harding by E. J. 
Henning, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
He said his “Chief is the most powerful 
factor in the land in an effort to bring 
the nation back to normalcy in industrial 
life. * 

“Too many varieties of products are 
causing most of the waste in American 
production,” according to E. J. Parson- 
age, general manager of the John Deere 
Wagon Works, of Moline, Ill. Said he: 

“Henry Ford has taught the world 
the lesson that the first thing in manu- 
facturing is to build with a picture be- 
fore you of the man who uses all! of 
your product. 

“Manufacturers of automobile tires in 


1917 were making 287 types of tires. As 
a war measure, the number was cut 
down to thirty-two varieties. After the 
war, on their own volition, the tire 


makers cut the number to eighteen. 

“Excess varieties and styles in Ameri- 
can manufacturing are costing the coun- 
try needlessly a tremendous amount of 
money.” 

The address of Mr. Parsonage, who 
discussed * ‘Getting Rid of Excess Bag- 
gage,’ was full of pith and point. 

“I am going to relate,” said he, “the 
aims and purposes of the war industries 
board because every word can now be 
taken home by the American manufac- 
turers. These were: 


“1—To secure all feasible reductions in the 
number of styles, varieties, sizes, colors, fin- 
ishes, etc., of the several products of the indus- 
try in question. This will accomplish econo- 
mies in manufacture by reducing the number 
of operations, and the amount of reserve stock, 
raw and finished, which has to be carried; it 
will speed up the turnover, reduce the labor 
and expense of selling and decrease the loss 
due to operation. 

“2—To eliminate styles and varieties of ar- 
ticles which violate the principle of economy in 
the use of constituent materials. 

“3--To standardize sizes, lengths, widths, 
thicknesses, weights, gauges, etc., in such a 
way as to preserve sufficient strength and dura- 
bility, but to effect economies in materials and 
abor. 

“4--To reduce the waste of materials in 
manufacturing processes generally. 


“S—To obtain economy in_ containers by 
eliminating the smaller and odd sizes. é 
“6—To obtain economy in packing by in- 


creasing the number of units per package. 

‘7—To obtain economy in shipping space and 
packing materials. by baling instead of boxing 
wherever this is' practicable.” 


The address of Herbert J. Tily, of 


Philadelphia, vice-president 
bridge & Clothier’s department store, 
was unusually interesting to retail con- 
cerns which pay large sums for adver- 
tising to daily newspapers. Said he: 


“Store advertisers should be mercantile help- 
ers, whose function it is to create demand fcr 
what the store has to sell, while at the same 
time they are working to improve the quality 
of what the store has to offer in every one of 
its activities. 

“We want advertisers who know that retail- 
ing is not only a real factor in production, but 
that, due to the complexities of ovr modern 
civilization, which retailing has helped to make, 
it has come to be a remarkably huge and very 
complicated producing machine. 

“So, my real appeal is to you advertisers to 
realize that bringing business back depends 
upon consummate salesmanship. If retailers, 
be they who they may, falter or fail in their 
self-imposed task of supplying demand, study- 
ing demand, stimulating demand, they will re 
tard progress instead of bringing business to 
where we want it. We would go back to con 
ditions which existed before advertising ha-l 
grown to be the great hand-maid of retailing 
that it now is, before the art of display in tyre 
and in show windew had become so great a 
factor in the stimulation of demand. that the 
world was encouraged, aye, tempted, to live 
more fully, more richly, more completely.” 


of Straw- 


Mr. Tily referred to the business of his 
concern during its 54 years of existence 
and continued : 

“At the risk of 


economist who may 
T shalle base a 


being challenged by 
be better grounded than T. 
brief argument on these 


som 
state 


A fundemental function in business de 
vel pment is the stimulation of desire and the 
organizing of institutions to the end that desires 
may be gratified at the minimum of cost 
2—Bv stimulatine desire, and conse uert'y 
augmenting consumption, the merchant makes 


hilmself a larger customer of the manufactur 
ing interests of the nation, and so stimulates 
production. 


*“3—Ry stimulatine production he is furnish 
ing work and waves fcr many millions who. in 


turn, will complete the cycle by spending morc 
because thev earn more. 
“T want the advertiser in a stcre to he at the 


head of a talented 
not alone to act as 


groun. whose business it is 
distributors of news made 
for them bv other workers in that institution. 
but to ccnstitute, with a research director. and 
with operating and merchandising chiefs, an 
agency for business develonment. 

“My dream is that in that group sheuld be 
represented business imagination. vision. knowl- 
edve of all merchandise. comnlete acqvaintance 
with the internal problems of the business. 
The group must be mide un of scientific minds, 
which know how to collect and arrange facts 
se that true conclusions may be drawn from 
them, and he the hest informed critics of every 
phase of store life.” 


Charles W. Mears, former president 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club and 
advertising specialist, discussing the 
“Fundamentals of Advertising,” said he 
would restrict the term “advertising” to 
only printed advertising. He said that 
advertising bears much the same relation 
to business that speech does to a human 
being. Speech, he said, is a means of 
communication between individuals, and 
he declared at the outset that he wanted 
to draw a line between (1) a means of 
any kind and (2) the use to which that 
means may be put. . 

He said advertising has often been 
misused and will continue to be mis- 
used. Discussing the points from which 
an advertisement may he written he said: 

“There are three possible 
which an advertisement mav 

“1—From the standpoint 
sellers 

“9__From the 
service. 

“*3—From 
user. 

“The first says or susgests: 
the vacunm cleaner.’ The second Says or sug- 
gests: ‘This vacuum cleaner is best.’ The 
third says or suggests: ‘Your work will be 
lighter and your home cleaner. healthier and 
happier when this vacuum machine does your 
cleaning.” The third kind is far superior to 
the other kinds, because veonle care little or 
nothine for you or your foods, but care very 
mich for themselves and their own affairs. 

“There are five possible effects which an ad- 
vertisement can create in a reader’s mind: 

“1—Tt may merely remind*him of somethine. 

“2Tt mav direct him to a place where he 
can get something. 

“3_Tt may give him information of various 
kinds. 

“4—It may divert his thought and natrenage 
from one competitor to another competitor. 

“S__Tt may create in’ him a desire he never 
felt before. 


standooints from 


he written 
of the maker or 


standpoint of the goods or 
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He said creative advertising tends to 
produce two chief effects: 


“1—To cause non-consumers to become con- 
sumers (to cause people to do something they 
haven’t done before). 

“‘2—To cause users to use increased quanti- 
ties of goods (to cause people to do more than 
they did before). 

_ “One reason why so little advertising is crea- 
tive is that it is the hardest to write, and 
another reason is that many advertisers are 
fond of talking about themselves or their goods 
or both, and of talking in their own language. 
Such advertisements do not totally fail. Com 
petitors nctice them. Also they remind present 
customers. But that is about the limit of their 
effectiveness. 

“Printed advertising is the least costly type 
of volume communication and it reaches millions 
in the same time that any other form of com- 
munication reaches a mere handful. It saves 
time, reaches far and has the possibility of put- 
ting the Cleveland advertiser on Main street in 
every city, town and hamlet of America, if 
that is where he wants his communication to go. 

“If advertising were used as intelligently as 
a sound executive uses the telephone, the tele- 
graph or the dictated individual letter, no sane 
business man would hesitate to provide an 


(Continued on page 24) 


MULLIGAN HEADS SIX PT. LEAGUE 


Whole Slate of New Officers Elected 
for Ensuing Year 


At the annual meeting of the Six- 
Point League of New York, held at >the 
Hotel McAlpin, June 1, Ralph R. Mul- 
ligan was elected to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding Gen. M. D. Bryant. The other 

















R. R. MuLLIGAN 


officers for the ensuing yeat are: 
president, Joseph F. Finley, of 
3rooks & Finley; treasurer, S. A. 
ball, of the John Budd Company ; 
retary, M. P. Linn, of the S. C. 
with Special Agency. 
embers of the executive committee 
are: M. D. Hunton, of Cone, Hurton & 
Woodman; F. P. Alcorn, the Aicern- 
Seymour Company; F. St. John Rich- 
ards, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Knill, of Knill-Burke, Inc.; Gen. 
Bryant, of Bryant, Grithth & 
Dan A. Carroll; Harry D. 
Reynolds, the Benjamin & Kentnor 
Company; W. H. Lawrence, of Wil 
liams & Lawrence; and M. Watson. 
Gen. M. D. Bryant was appointed re- 
presentative of the Six-Point !eague on 
the N. P. A. Bureau of Advertising 
Committee. A. K. Hammond was 
chairman of the nominating commnittee. 
Mr. Mulligan has been one of: the 
most active members of the Six-Point 
League since its organization. ‘for five 
years, until the past year, he served as 
its secretary-treasurer. 


Vice- 
Story. 
Kinmn- 
>; »sec- 


Beck- 


M. D. 


Brunson ; 


More Roosevelt Scholarships 


New impetus was given to the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Roosevelt essay contest 
when it was announced that public-spirit- 
ed citizens have raised the number of 
scholarships carrying free vacation trips 
to Camp Roosevelt to fifteen. 


240848 
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ADS DIDN'T BANKRUPT 
FISH COMPANY 


Newspaper Campaign Costing $150,000 
and in Limited Field Netted 
Gorton Pew Firm $500,000 
of Business 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 
Boston, June 1.—Denial that over-ex- 
tension of newspaper advertising was a 
factor in making necessary a_ receiver 
for the Gorton Pew Fisheries ( ‘ompany, 
Gloucester, is made by Frank Finney 
of the Street & Finney advertising 

agency in a statement issued here. 


“Advertising 
the present 
company 
moon,” he 
we were 


had no more to do ‘vith 
fmancial situation of the 
than had the man in the 
declared. “On the contrary, 
called in three years ago 
develop some line which would show 
them a profit and we did. A total 
not more than $150,000 was spent, 
nearly enough to account for the pre- 
sent involved situation, and from that 
amount $500,000 worth of ready-to-fry 
codfish cakes were sold the first year. 
“The first trouble of the company 
started, as it did in many other lines, 
with over-expansion during the war and 
the stocking up with a large surplus 
of fish which could not be marketed. 
Given advertising of a national sc: 
the canned fish business would have been 
enough to have pulled them out whole. 
“In initiating this product, we spent 
almost two years in investigation to de- 
termire whether the proper flavor 
could be maintained and to find the 
label and type of advertisement which 
would appeal to the public. The rec- 
ord is shown in the $500,000 worth ct 
business the first year. Because of lack 
cf financial backing, the campaign was 
confined to sectional newspaper adver- 


to 


£ 
OL 


not 


we, 


tising and the distribution limited to 
New England, part of New York 
state, Philadelphia and Washington. 


\lthough the advertising has been dis- 
continued for nearly a year, the sales 
heve kept up, showing that a permanent 
market was created. A national busi- 
of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,600 
was possible if the company had had the 
money to back the project, which would 
have equalled the popularity and univer- 
sal distribution of Campbell's soups. 

“Advertising took the unknown tuna 
fish 10 years ago and made it known in 
every home. Codfish cakes are a na- 
ticnal institution and no education of the 
public was required as was the case of 
the tuna. Making the cakes at home 
means for the housewife securing the 
dried fish, soaking it over night, shred- 
ding and mixing with potato, and fry- 
ing. When we proved the natural 
flavor could be kept in the canned pro- 
luct, we cut this long, odiferous pro- 
cess to the simple frying. 

“The idea of using cans to give the 
inland people fish in its natural flavor 
was capable of expansion to include such 
other products as creamed coditish, That 
the idea is fundamentally sound is shown 
by the fact that at least two other com- 
panies have taken up the ready-to-fry 
codfish cakes idea, although one com- 
pany is primarily a meat concern. The 
advertising of this product not only 
created the sale of it, but also stimu- 
lated the sale of salt codfish in cartons 
by suggestions and by reminder. 

“An inexhaustible supply of fish 
in the sea, 100,000 to the square mile, 
according to Thomas Carroll, and an 
almost inexhaustible market could be de- 
veloped by proving what no one had 
previously been able to do, that canned 
fish can maintain its natural flavor. Out- 
side of the local new spaper peg 
all that has been done by the Gorton 
Pew Company was the purchase of bill- 
boards years These have neither 
been repaired nor repainted.” 

The fish company a short time ago 
was placed in a friendly receivership, be- 
cause of the pressure being brought 
upon it by creditors. For a time ru- 
mors were current that over-advertis- 
ing had been the cause in whole or-in 
part, but more recently this has been en- 
tirely disproven. 
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NEWS VALUE NOT SET BY CIRCULATION 
IDEAL BEFORE MISSOURIANS 





Constructive News, Not Collapses, Will Be Essence of New 
Journalism, Chicago: Editor Says—Press Association 
Asks New State Libel Law Provision 





By S. A. 

YOLUMBIA, Mo., June 1.— Many 
Missouri editors are this week ap- 
plying, in the production of their news- 
papers, the ideas which they heard dis- 
cussed last week during the thirteenth 
annual Journalism Week of the School 


of Journalism of the University of Mis- 








President and past presidents of the Missouri Press Association who attended 


O’NEAL 


lish whatever he will on any subject, 
being responsible for all abuse of that 
liberty; and in all suits and prosecutions 
for libel the truth thereof may be given 
in evidence, and the jury, under the direc- 
tion of the court, shall determine the law 
and the fact.” 





the 


Journalism Week convention of their association at Columbia, Mo. 
Top Row (Left to Right)—R. M. White, Mexico Ledger; J. R. Lowell, _Moberly Democrat; 
H. 


Ovid Bell, Fulton Gazette; William Southern, Jr., I 





Blanton, 


Paris Appeal; W. R. Painter, Carrollton Democrat; J. A. em Columbia, Mo.; Walter 
Williams, dean School of Journalism, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Bottom Row (Left to Right)—Fred C. Naeter, Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missourian; 


J. P. Tucker, Parkville poe ecg 
Omar D. Gray, Sturgeon Leader; E 


ay _ Hull, Maryville Tribune (present president); 


Boon- 





Mo.; C. M. Harrison, 


ville Republican; H. F. Childers, Troy. Free. Press. 


souri, while students in the School of 
Journalism, impressed with the many ad- 
dresses made during the week, are once 
more engaged in classroom discussion 
and the laboratory work of publishing 
the Columbia Evening Missouri, the offi- 
cial newspaper of the school, with a bet- 
ter idea of the important service they 
may render to humanity through the 
profession of journalism. 

From the time Dean Walter Williams 
welcomed members of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild early Monday morning 
until the last strains of music were gath- 
ered from out of the ether at the Radio 
Banquet Friday night there was hardly 
a dull moment. 

Speeches by men whose names are con- 
nected with better journalistic endeavor 
in the United States, discussion by mem- 
bers of the Missouri Press Association, 
which met here Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, and talks by many promi- 
nent authors, poets and short story writ- 
ers, all helped in making the week one 
of much instruction and entertainment. 

Every phase of editorial endeavor, 
many discussions of problems connected 
with the advertising department and the 
technique of the craft were all pre- 
sented. The newspaper executive, the 
reporter, the editor, the feature writer, 
the news agency, advertising agency, and 
the business executive—all presented 
problems of the work. Speakers rang- 
ing from the country editor to the edi- 
tor of large newspapers and press asso- 
ciations expressed their views and made 
some attempt at offering solutions for 
the problems confronting newspaper men. 

Members of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution that the 
president of the association, Fred Hull, 
who is a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, be requested to present to 
the Constitutional Convention, to be in- 
cluded in the new constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Missouri, a pro- 
vision substantially as follows: 

“Freedom of speech and of the press 
shall not be denied or abridged. 

“No law shall be passed impairing the 
freedom of speech or of the press; every 
person shall be free to say, write or pub- 


This resolution was adopted by the 
association at its last business meeting, 
Friday afternoon, May 206. 





Left to Right—Dr. Sebastio Sampaio, Brazilian attache at Washington, D. C.; James Wright 
Brown of New York and Dean Walter Williams of the University of Missouri, School of 
Journalism, secretary-treasurer and president, respectively, of the Press Congress of the 
World, snapped at the Journalism Week ceremonies at Columbia, Mo. 


Speaking’ on “The New Journalism,” 


S. J. Duncan-Clark, editor of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, delivered. the final 
address of the night’s program Thurs- 
day night. W. W. Ball, editor of the 
Columbia (S. C.) State, and a_ well- 
known political editorial writer, was the 


other speaker of the last night’s pro- 
gram, his subject being “Country Jour- 
nalism as a Profession of Public 
Service.” 

“The new journalism,” 
can-Clark, “is going to demand. a new 
standard of news values, a standard that 
places greater emphasis upon the con- 


said Mr. Dun- 


structive things of life. The news col- 
umns are the most important part of a 
newspaper and nothing can be accom- 


plished unless this phase of the news- 
paper does its duty. 

“There should be a higher conception 
of news values. It is too often the case 
that the value of a news story is regu- 
lated by its circulation value. News- 
papers must get away from the com- 














Left to Right—J. F. Hull, editor of the Maryville (Mo.) Tribune and yes of the 
Association, Two 


Missouri Press 
prominent factors in the successful 


, and J. C. Jones, president of the University of Missouri. 
Journalism Week program. 





mercialized sense of news values. They 
must consider how the news as printed 
is reacting on the mind of the reader. 

“Today newspapers are over- -empha- 
sizing collapses and in new journalism 
constructive things must be emphasized. 
It is easier to write of collapses, but the 
advanced standards of the profession 
should lead to dwelling more on con- 
structive things.’ 

Mr. Duncan-Clark spoke of adopting 
the policy on the Chicago Evening Post 
of writing one religious editorial each 
week. The reaction, he said, was favor- 
able, proving that the people want the 
reality and consciousness of God and that 
they will respond in an agreeable man- 
ner to such a practice. The lone criti- 
cism of religious editorials received, he 
said, was from William Jennings Bryan, 
who objected to an _ editorial which 
stated the possibility of believing in the 
theory of evolution and in religion. It 
resulted in one column and a half of 
excellent news matter for the Post with- 


out cost while other newspapers were 
paying highly for opinions from Mr. 
Bryan, he stated. 

“Schools of Journalism should fur- 


nish the ideals and training necessary for 
the new journalism,” said Mr. Duncan- 
Clark. In praising the different schools, 
he said that they have responded to the 
demand of increasing intelligence of the 
reading public to scorn inaccuracy. 

“Newspapers are demanding of their 
employes a better education, higher con- 
ception of what the profession of jour- 
nalism means, and a higher cultural 
background.” 

A plea for a broad education on the 
part of the editor of the country news- 
paper was voiced by Mr. Ball, who for 
several years was in the field of rural 
journalism. 

“Country newspapers,” he said, “are 
opportunities for public service, and pay 
well when deserving. The good news- 
paper in the small town is the university 
of its people. 

“A weekly newspaper should never be 
an imitation of a daily, because it means 
failure of the paper. Daily newspapers 
are district agents catering particularly 
to their vicinity and that is what the 
weekly should do. 

“The editor of a rural newspapef 
should know his field:and people thor- 
oughly, and must have courage to pro- 
tect his standards. He should be first o! 
all a journalist, but versed in the princi 
ples of economy. Give small commun 
ties a deserving newspaper and they will 
pay the editors well.” 

Following the meeting of the Missour 
Writers’ Guild, which was held Monday 
advertising came in for its share of at 
tention Tuesday. 

The Missouri Press Association, ope? 





ing its semi-annual meeting W ednesday 
discussed the weekly, the daily, ant 
many problems of the profession, 
Fred C. Trigg, editorial writer of th 
Kansas City Star, speaking Thursday 
(Continued on page 19) 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS | 











Photo by P. & A 

President Harding, playing in the newspaper men’s golf tournament at Washington as the 
representative of the Marion Star, failed to win a place on the team that will journey to 
New York, June 12, to play for the EDITOR & PUBLISHER Inter-City Championship 
Trophy. He blamed the noise of the clicking movie cameras at the last hole. Here 
we have him presenting the Edward B. McLean City Cup to Lowell Mellett, of the 
ante ay News. The Marion Star representative finished fourth and received a dozen 
golf balls. 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor of the New York World (right), and Mrs. Swope 
sailed away Decoration Day on a two-month trip that will take them through the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. Daughter Jane and Herbert Bayard, Jr., were down at the 
Berengaria to bid them bon voyage. 


When Fred H. Adams closed up his desk in Room 9, New York City Hall last week and 
threw off his reportorial cares for the first time in ten years, Mayor Hylan was on hand 
to escort him out of the building. The Street Cleaning Department Band and the Police 
Glee Club furnished necessary music and in a coach reserved for Kings and such and 
with proper outriders he was taken to the office of the New York City News Associa- 
tion (below) where President J. E. Hardenberg (left) is shown presenting “Doc” (right) 
with a gold watch. After that the gang took him up to the Newspaper Club for a 
special dinner. He was a City News reporter for 21 years. Now he is secretary of the 
Court House Committee. 
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Once a reporter, always a reporter, agrees 
Mrs. J. M. Paterson (above). In spite of her 
eighty years Mrs. Paterson is still working 
on the Marshall (Mo.) Democrat-News. She 
has been on the staff of that newspaper for 40 
years and still gets excited about fires. 


Grantland Rice (right) is so good at golf all 
the time that he qualified for the New York 
team for Inter-City playing without even 
trying. 
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SIR CHARLES HIGHAM HERE TO INVITE 
A. A. C. W. TO LONDON FOR 1924 





American-Born British Ad Man Gets Up Too Early for New 
York—Enroute for Milwaukee, Says England Is 
: : Anxious to Buy American Goods 





4 | By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


664° OOD morning, 
you again, 
States, 


it’s so nice to see 
and to visit the United 
after an absence of two years, 
though I’ve been 
so busy, it doesn’t 
seem that long. 
Yes, I’m feeling 
splendidly, thank 
you, and have 
something 
planned for every 
minute. This 
morning I arose 
at six o'clock, 
dressed, shaved 
and had my 
breakfast, read 
four morning 
papers, answered 
four telephone 
calls, and it was 
then 8 o'clock. I tried. to call several 
persons, but they were not up, So I said, 
“New York is still asleep,” and I sat 
down impatiently, waiting for the clock 
to go around so | could get busy again.” 

Thus, Sir Charles Frederick Higham, 
the first advertising man to be a member 
of Parliament, and the first to be 
knighted, greeted me at the Ritz-Carlton, 
where he is spending a few days, enroute 
to Milwaukee to attend the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. I marveled as he talked at 
his energy, his mental alertness, for he 
is quick as a flash, his keen interest and 
admiration for America, his kindliness 
and many other things. He is a direct 
contradiction to the statement which has 
often been made that success hardens 
people. He’s just a regular fellow, this 
Sir Charles, and one feels as he shakes 
hands with a strong clasp, that he is an 
old friend. The principal object of his 
visit, he said, is to invite the advertising 
convention to meet in London in 1924, 
and he has come to the United States as 
the representative of Lord Northcliffe, 
and of British advertising clubs. 

3etter understanding is the real prob- 
lern,” Sir Charles said, “and so I see no 
good in English visitors coming over 
here, as did Lady Astor and Mrs. Margot 
Asquith and finding fault and criticizing 
Americans. English citizens should come 
to learn from you. 

“It is for the purpose of letting Eng- 
land know some Americans and of letting 
Americans .know England that I want 
the convention to be held in London in 
1924. We will raise a quarter of a million 
dollars to entertain our: guests, and will 
do everything possible for their pleasure. 
We will have a convention hall in Lon- 
don which we will place at their disposal, 
which will equal any in this country. A 
thousand English advertising men _ will 
doubtless attend. We also plan to charter 
one of the ships of the White Star line, 
at a reduced rate to bring the Americans 
over. The trouble with the world is that 
people are uniformed and misinformed. 
We are all 90 per cent alike, and we all 
take the 10 per cent of difference and 
pick at it. The cure is advertising the 
90 per cent.’ 





Sir CHarites HicHamM 


“America’s opportunity in England is a 
great one,”’ said Sir Charles, “and they 
are passing it by to a great extent. There 
are 50,000,000 people in an area the size 
of New York State, no further away 
than would be an island off the coast of 
California, and you neglect it. What 
is the matter? Are you afraid of com- 
petition? No export country is afraid of 
competition, and England is the greatest 
of all export countries. Yet there is Eng- 
land, dying to buy American goods, and 
eager to take every product America 
offers, and the American business man is 
neglecting his market. What happens? 
The American firm sends over a salesman 
who stays a week, doesn’t like the climate 


and returns home. If the president of 
his firm would go over and size up the 
market, it would be a very different 
story, All England is brushing its teeth 
every morning with American tooth 
paste; we are eating American breakfast 
foods, although Scotch oatmeal is the 
best in the world. But there is not a 
tinned American fruit in England, for 
instance, and other instances might be 
given of a lack of American goods which 
might be sold. 

“If we can combine American salesman- 
ship with British credit and export there 
is not another country in the world can 
touch us. 


“We want your youth and virility 


, you 
need our knowledge of export trade 
and our stability, for stability is not 
built in a day. It means something. We 


must have your help and you must have 
ours.” 

“It is really amazing how 
has changed in fifteen years,’ continued 
Sir Charles. “The Englishman is fifteen 
pounds lighter. He used to be a rather 
stout gentlemen, but he had gotten slim 
and I don’t know where he put it. Our 
women like slim men, as American wo- 
men do, and perhaps that has had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

Sir Charles was loath to discuss British 
politics, but he was glad to talk about 
British business, and said that it seemed 
to be better at the present time, than 
before in years. He'said that in the week 
before he sailed, 32,000,000 of savings 
certificates were sold, whereas the highest 
week during the war was 8,000,000. 

“The English people have learned their 
lesson,” he added. “They have found 
that there are good times and bad times 
and they are beginning to save their 
money against a rainy day. It is the best 
indication for a movement for a business 
revival.” 


England 


“English working men are learning that 
their greatest duty is to give a good “day’s 
work,” said Sir Charles. “This is the 
country in which I learned that if I 
did not work, no one liked me. The 
girls liked me if I worked hard, the boss 
liked me, everybody liked me if I worked. 
Work is at the bottom of every success, 
and if the people of your country do not 
like. to work, then you are on the de- 


cline. That is true of your country and 
mine. People are forgetting the idee of 
service. We are all servants; we can’t 


all be Presidents and Kings. All over the 
world, the idea is spreading that every- 
body is a god. We are, but most of us 
don’t come out of the chrysalis. 

“Tell you about myself? All right, I'll 
admit I have made a success. I never 

waste time. Life is too short for that. 
I never take on work I cannot do myself. 
That’s one of my principles. It has paid 
me. There is no secret of success. It’s 
work. Whenever I hit a rut, I got out 
of it. Speak your own mind, but be sure 
you have one. Be sure, take risks, for- 
give easily and be charitable. Egotism 
is simply faith in one’s self. Speak your 
latent conviction and it shall be part of 
the universal sense. I dislike the cring- 
ing man who—washes his hands—all the 
time he is talking to you, and fawns and 
apologizes. Some one said, ‘You ought to 
have been a preacher, Higham.’ I re- 
plied ‘I am—preaching the gospel of more 
and better business.’ A useful sermon tc 
preach.” 


Many people are unaware of the fact, 
but Sir Charles is an American, and one 
whom the country can well be proud of. 
He lived for quite a while in New York 
and did newspaper work in Brooklyn and 
New York, before he went to England 
and entered the advertising business. His 
mother resides in Brooklyn, where 
has lived for the last thirty years, 


she 
and 
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he also has a brother in a nearby New 
Jersey town. 

Sir Charles will remain in New York 
until June 6th, when he will go to Wash- 
ington to address the Advertising Club 
of that city. From there he will go to 
Chicago, where he will speak before the 
Chamber of Commerce and several other 
organizations, enroute to Milwaukee, 
where he will be one of the principal 
speakers at the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
He will speak at the inspirational meet- 
ing and according to his opinion it will 
be the best speech he will deliver in 
America. In speaking of it, he said, “My 
subject is going to be the American 
slogan, ‘Say it in Flowers.’ If the whole 
world would say it in flowers for one 
day, there would be no need to hold an 
inspirational meeting.” 

On his return to New York, . Sir 
Charles will address the New York 
League of Advertising Women, the exact 
date to be announced later. He will 
sail for England June 24. 





RANKIN HOST TO HIGHAM 





Sir Charles Has Heavy Speaking 
Schedule 


Sir Charles Higham, M. P., was the 
guest of henor *t a luncheon at the 
Uptown Club, New York, June 1, at 
which William H. Rankin invited 15 
men to meet Sir Charles informally. 

His speaking engagements prior to 
attending the Milwaukee convention in- 
clude the luncheon of the Advertising 
Post’ of the American Legion in New 
York on June 5; the luncheon of Na- 
tional Security League, New York, 
June 6; the luncheon of the Washington 
\dvertising Club June 7; and the lunch- 
eon of the Advertising Council of the 
(Chicago Association of Commerce. 





NEW HEARST PUBLICITY MEN 





“Gene’’ Campbell and Dan Carey With 
King Features Syndicate 


Eugene K. Campbell, for 15 years on 
New York newspapers, and Dan Carey, 
Southern news- 
paper humorist, 
have been added 
to the staff of 
King Features 
Syndicate to as- 
sist Joseph V. 
Connolly in the 
sales promotion, 
publicity and ad- 
vertising work 
of that organiza- 
tion which mar- 
kets the products 
of the Interna- 





tional News 
Service, Univer- 
sal Service, 


Dan 


ae Newspaper Fea- 
ture Service, In- 
ternational Feature Service and other fea- 
tures appearing in the Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. Campbell was educated for the 
law, but entered newspaper work some 
years ago on the New York World’s 
staff. He later went to the old Herald 
and not long afterwards joined the old 
Morning Sun staff. 

Mr. Carey’s first work was on 
the Atlanta Constitution, with which 
he was connected 
as areporter dur- 
ing the late ’90s. 
He was also as- 
sociated with the 
Atlanta Journal 
for two years 
and was also in 
Atlanta politics 
for a consider- 
able period. He 
left politics to 
become secretary 
of the Atlanta 

SJuilders’ Ex- 
change. Since 
coming to New York he has contributed 
a Sunday feature page to the New York 
Herald. 


Eucene K. CAMPBELL 
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CHICAGO AD MEN PLAN 
PARTY FOR DELEGATES 





Will Have Breakfast and Reception for 
Easterners and Southerners on 
Way to PAlilwaukee—500 
Pledged from Chicago 





(Special to Epiror & PwuBLIsHER) 
Cuicaco, May 31,—Chicago advertis- 
ing folk, a thousand strong, will be at 
advertising headquarters in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Sunday morning, June 4, 
to extend a rousing welcome to advertis- 
ing contingents from the East and South 
on their way to the big convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

World in Milwaukee, June 11-15. 


The delegates from the East and South 
will be guests of the Chicagoans at a 
reception and breakfast, which will last 
from 7 A.M. until 11 A.M. Chicago 
has pledged Milwaukee that it will do 
everything possible to help make the 
great gathering a success. 

At 11 o'clock Sunday morning, five 
hundred Chicago advertisers will leave 
for Milwaukee over three railroad lines. 
Both the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
roads will have special trains with de 
luxe equipment to carry the delegates 
and their friends. Parlor car, observa- 
tion car and diner will be provided. 

The Cleveland group will arrive Sat- 
urday afternoon and will be guests of the 
Chicagoans until Sunday morning. 

On the Texas Special will be 150 ad- 
vertisers from Texas and others from 
Des Moines, Davenport and St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

On another special will be the con- 


tingent from Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Dayton, O. 
Identification certificates will entitle 


the advertising delegates to a fare and 
a half rate on either of the railroads 
and those who contemplate making more 
than one trip to Milwaukee may obtain 
additional certificates. 

The Chicago reception party will ‘e 
made up of both men and women. The 
‘on to Milwaukee” committee has ar- 
ranged for accommodations for the Chi- 
cago delegation at the Plankington Ho- 
tel in Milwaukee. 

The committee composed of Stanley 
Clague, chairman; Charles H. Stoddart, 
Reuben H. Donnelley, Homer J. Buck- 
ley, John Logeman and W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, ex-officio. 

The Chicago men say that the con- 
vention promises to be the greatest in 
the history of organized advertising. 





Praigg Heads Press Bureau 


Noble T. Praigg of Chicago, will be 
in charge of the press bureau at the 
Milwaukee convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, suc- 
ceeding Carl Hunt, who was head of this 
convention bureau until taking over the 
general management of the A. A. C. W. 
during the past year. 


Bullitt Entertains Reporters 


Newspapermen assigned to the Ship- 
ping Board, in Washington, recently 
were the guests at an informal dinner 
party of Marshall Bullitt, special counsel 
for the board, who shortly will retire 
to private life. Admiral Cary T. Gray- 
son, formerly White House physician, 
was on hand renewing newspaper ac- 
quaintanceships. Among the newspaper 
men present were J. Pierce Miller, As- 
sociated Press; Reuben Lewis, New 
York Journal of Commerce; Frank Goss. 
Universal Service; Ulric Bell, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; M. H. McIntyre, New 
York Herald, William J. Petrain, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and T. Edward Mur- 
taugh, director of publicity for the Ship- 
ping Board. 





More Machines for Buffalo Express 


The Buffalo Express has installed two 
new intertype machines. 
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UNIT PRESSES CAN BE CONNECTED UP 
FOR EVF RY NEWSPAPER EMERGENCY 





Varying Load of Advertising Throughout Week and Many- 
Sectioned Sunday Editions Require Flexible Layout 
of Printing and Folding Machinery 





By OSCAR C. ROESEN 


EDITORIAL NOTE—Mr. Roesen, 


father was vice-president for many years. 


whose ideas on newspaper press equipment are sought 
by publishers as were those of his late father, is associated with R. Hoe & Co., 


of which his 


He will contribute articles from time to time to 


Epitor & PUBLISHER, on pressroom groblems of the newspaper. 


i designing newspaper printing equip- 
ment of today, three important condi- 
tions must be considered so that the 
completed plant 
will operate un- 
der these condi- 
tions economical- 
ly and efficiently. 

The first con- 
dition is the large 
volume of adver- 
tising that is now 
carried by daily 
newspapers. 

The _ second 
condition to be 
considered in the 
layout is the 
printing and 
folding of the 
Sunday _ edition. 

The third is close adherence to a defi- 
nite time schedule and its relation to the 
design of a printing press. 

The large volume of advertising would 
be easy to care for if it were constant 
in volume throughout the week, but, in 
most cases, the number of columns is at 
its minimum during the forepart of the 
week, gradually increasing until a max- 
imum is reached Thursday or Friday. 

We will assume that the volume of 
business calls for a 16 to 24-page paper 
on Monday, a 26 to 32-page paper on 
Wednesday, a 32 to 40-page paper on 
Thursday and a 42 to 48-page paper on 
Friday. The 16 to 24-page product calls 
for sextuple or three-roll presses, the 32 
to 40-page paper requires decuple or five- 
roll presses, but when we come to the 
44 or 48-page proposition, what shall we 
use—a double-sextuple, or six-roll ma- 
chine, or two single sextuples, each run- 
ning from three rolls of paper. 

We will first analyze the double- 
sextuple, or six-roll machine, which is 
capable of producing a 48-page paper at 
the rate of 36,000 copies per hour, when 
operating at full capacity. Its advantage 
is that the number of pages can be in- 
creased from 42 to 48 pages in steps of 
two pages, 42, 44, 46, or 48 pages, but in 





Oscar C. RoEseN 


independently. The disadvantage of this 
method is that about 24 pages a sextuple 
operates by collecting its products at a 
running speed’ of 18,000, and instead of 
2-page steps, as on the double sextuple, 
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of presses designed for the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which are to be installed 


in the near future. This combination 
will operate as four sextuples, three 
octuples, or two decuples, and by a 


slightly different arrangement can be op- 
erated as two double sextuples. In this 
particular layout the double sextuple 
run was not needed, so the units were 
arranged as shown. How the various 
sections are run to make the various 
combinations can best be understood by 
reference to the numbered’ units and let- 
tered folders in the diagram. 


Thus when run as sextuples, the units 


are connected electrically and mechani- 
cally as follows: 
Sextuple 1—Units 1, 2, 3—Folder A. 
Sextuple 2—Units 4, 5, 6—Folder B 
g 


Sextuple 3—Units 


A 9—Folder C. 
Sextuple 4—Units 10, 


11, 12—Folder D. 
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the product advances in steps of four 
pages. Thus, while 44 and 48 pages are 
possible, 42 and 46 pages cannot be ob- 
tained. If advertising or other causes 
warrant printing a 42-page paper, it 
would be necessary to print a 44-page 
paper, using two extra pages of news or 
other matter to fill so that the sextuple 
run could be employed. 

From the point of production, 
ever, 


how- 
the two-sextuple run has an ad- 


When run as octuples 

Octuple 1—Units 1, 2, 3, 
Octuple 2—Units 5, 6, 7, 
Octuple 3—Units 9, 10, 11, 


4—Folder A. 
8—Folder B. 
12—Folder D. 
When run as decuples 

Decuple 1—Units 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—Folder A. 

Decuple 2—Units 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—Folder C 

This makes a well-balanced plant for 
above 40 pages; the number of sextuples 
is twice the number of decuples, or five- 
roll presses, which gives the plant the 
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so doing, we decrease the net production 
of the units, as the time that this com- 
bination is actually producing is less 
than that of a decuple, octuple or sex- 
tuple press. This is because there are 
six paper rolls to change, and also be- 
cause the number of rolls proportionately 
increases the chances of shutdowns due 
to poor paper, pasters, etc. When this 
combination is stopped to put on a new 
roll of paper, or on account of a break, 
production on the entire machine ceases. 
If the machine is fed by underneath reel 
system, changing of rolls only requires 
a slowdown of the press, which greatly 
helps net production. 

Now let us consider the 42- to 48-page 
product run on two sextuples operated 


vantage, in that when one sextuple is 
shut down for change of paper roll, or 
on account of poor paper, the other ma- 
chine is producing. Thus the net pro- 
duction, that is, the actual number of 
papers delivered per hour, is greater than 
in the case of the double sextuple. 

On account of these conditions the 
best newspaper presses of today are so 
constructed that they can operate in 
the various combinations outlined above. 
This can be accomplished in two ways, 
either by long lines of presses or by 
cross-connecting individual presses. As 
the reel system is being employed on 
nearly all of the larger installations, the 
units can be arranged to do this. 

Figure 1 shows one of the three lines 


same theoretical thus : 
Two decuples at running speed of 
papers per hour—72,000 total, 
Four sextuples at running speed of 18,000 
papers per hour—18,000 x 4—72,000 
In other words, the total capacity run- 
ning as sextuples equals the total ca- 
pacity when operating as decuples. 
Figure 2 shows a plant of twelve print- 
ing units in which the various combina- 
tions are obtained by cross-connection ; 
that is, the web of paper is transferred 
across the aisle between the two lines of 
units so that they can operate as four 
sextuples, three octuples or two decuples. 
When running in the various combina- 
tions the units are connected mechanical- 
ly and electrically as follows: 


capacity, 
36,000 


Sextuples 1—Units 1, 2, 3—Folder A. 
Sextuples 2—Units 4, 5, 6—Folder B. 
Sextuples 3—Units 7, 8, 9—Folder C 
Sextuples 4—Units 10, 11, 12—Folder D. 
Octuples 1—Units 2, 3, 4, 5—Folder A or B. 
Octuples 2—Units 1, 7, 8, 9—Folder C, 
Octuples 3—Units 6, 12, 11, 10—Folder D. 
Decuple 1—Units 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—Fole - wr B,or 
Units 2, 3, 4, 5, 6—Fold ‘A or B. 
Decuple 2—Units 7, 8, 9, 10, 11- Folder C, or 
Units 8, 9, 10; 11, 12—Folder D. 
The second condition to be considered 
the printing and folding of the Sunday 
edition, which is generally composed of 


a many-section newspaper, the 
varying in the number of pages—can 
best be taken care of by a plant that can 
be varied as shown in Figures 1 and 2, 
so that the many sections can be pro- 
duced in the most efficient manner with 
a minimum of “hand stuffing” (inserting 
one section or group of sections into an- 
other section or group of sections) by 
employing the best arrangement df units 
to form sextuples, octuples, decuples or 
double sextuples. 

The third condition, the close adher- 
ence to a definite time schedule and its 
relation to the design of a printing press, 
will be taken up in a later article in 
Epitor & PUBLISHFR. 


ATLANTA IS SOUTHERN 
A. P. HEADQUARTERS 
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Two-Track Service for South—McCall 
Goes from Kansas City to Open 
Branch—Probert Concen- 
trates on Washington 


The ‘Aneiiiesils "Press will re-establish 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. U. L. Mc- 
Call, district superintendent at Kansas 
City was appointed superintendent of the 
Southern Division effective June 1, head- 
quarters of which will be opened in At- 
lanta shortly. The amplified service es- 
tablished and contemplated in the South- 
ern Division make it advisable to separate 
the duties of the superintendent of the 
Washington Bureau and the supeintendent 
of the Southern Division, thereby en- 
abling L. C. Probert, superintendent of 
the Washington Bureau to devote all his 
attention to the increasing responsibilities 
of the Washington Bureau. Mr. McCall 
will be succeeded at Kansas City by R. 
H. Heppe, who will go there in the 
capacity of correspondent, from Okla- 
homa City, where he holds the same posi- 
tion. Mr, Heppe’s place will be taken 
by Edwin R. Schauffler, who is now 
night pony editor at Kansas City. Mr. 


Schauffler will go to Oklahoma City as 
correspondent July 1, and until that 
time L. P. Penn in the Oklahoma City 


office will act as Associated Press cor- 
respondent. 

The Associated Press on June 5 will 
double its wire facilities to many of the 
principal cities of the South. On that 
date a two-track service will be inaugu- 
rated from Chicago to Louisville, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Birmingham, Monegomery, Mobile and 
New Orleans. The main wire will be op- 
erated throughout the 24 hours, the sec- 
ond wire from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
daily. At the same time there will also 
be installed, as a part of the general 
scheme of reorganization of trunk line 
circuits, another express wire from New 
‘York to Chicago for the expeditious han- 
dling of the enlarged market service made 
possible by the additional wires to the 
South. 

Through the Chicago connection these 
Southern cities will be in direct touch 
with the rest of the two-track lines which 
radiate from that city. 

These double wires now extend from 
Chicago to San Francisco to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; to Dallas and Galves- 
ton and, of course, to Washington and 
New York. Between Chicago and the 
latter cities, five wires are now in oper- 
ation; one of them said to be the fastest 
Morse press circuit in the world. 

The new service inaugurated to the 
South is the first step in plans for a 
further re-routing of wires in that sec- 
tion, which eventually will bring other 
cities into the two-track class of the 
Associated Press. 
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PAPERS REACH EVERY FAMILY DAILY 
CHEAPER THAN POSTCARD A YEAR 





Baltimore Advertising Club Heard Truths About Economical 
and Effective Advertising Medium from Jason Rogers— 
Lineage Climbs and May Pass 1920 Record 





NANSWERABLE facts on _ the 

daily newspaper’s preeminence as 
an economical and effective advertising 
medium were laid before Baltimore news- 
paper and adver- 
tising men May 
1 when Jason 
Rogers, publisher 
of the New York 
Globe, addressed 
the Advertising 
Club of that city 
on “Newspaper 
Advertising — Its 
Relative Value 
and Its Practical 
Use.” 

Wasting no 
time on introduc- 
tory pleasantries 
or feelers, Mr. 
Rogers laid the 
foundation of his case with the state- 
ment that “in the first place, we must 
concede that in the United States our 
daily newspapers with a daily sale of 
29,000,000 copies among 105,000,000 people 
and 24,000,000 families, have a more com- 
plete cover than any medium in any coun- 
try in the world.” 

“We must also admit,” he continued, 
“that our daily newspapers automatically 
make it possible to segregate practically 
every worth while prospect with money 
in hand and able to buy advertised goods 
and who can be reached with printed ap- 
peal, from the other kind. 

“To illustrate this point, we have only 
to compare results attained in the States 
of Connecticut and South Carolina: 








Jason RocGers 


: - South 
Connecticut Carolina 
Number newspapers 
Population 


33 17 
“oe 1,380,631 1,683,724 
Average sale of news- 


IIS sa. shi. 00- 30 363,527 103,039 
HIeads of literate 

white families... 254,397 28,821 
Advertising rate... $1.20 $0.51 
Manufactured prod- 

MOD: 66¢0 vas ho 1,394,894,000 381,453,000 
Farm crops....... 44,492,385 437,121,837 
Bank deposits..... 715,000,000 171,000,000 


“We must further admit that in the 
United States we have developed the 
daily newspaper into a great and power- 
ful independent institution for public serv- 
ice, free from political or interested con- 
trol, a thing unknown in any other coun- 
try in the world. Our greatest news- 
paper successes of recent years, aside 
from the ephemeral antics of the yellow 
press, have been properties developed by 
men of sound journalistic purpose, free 
from political office-holding ambitions 
and able to resist the temptation to serve 
the ‘interests.’ 

“Allowing for some slight duplication, 
our 2,116 daily English language news- 
papers serving 24,000,000 families with 
29,000,000 copies printed and sold each 
day, provide the would-be advertiser 
with a medium for reaching all worth- 
while people more cheaply and more ef- 
fectively than anything so far developed. 

“Over 80 per cent of the wealth, bank 
clearings and real business of the country 
is done in and immediately around the 
industrial and commercial centers of the 
country in which are published the great 
bulk of the daily newspapers that per- 
meate every stratum of our society. 

“Take for example the list of 696 news- 
papers, members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, published in 438 cities, with 


a daily circulation of 25,863,153. This 
means: 

Newspapers Circulation Average 

696 25,863,153 37,000 

1,420 3,012,672 2,000 

i eer es 2,116 28,875,825 16,000 


“The people in these 438 cities are those 
who spend money most freely, have most 
of it, respond more freely to advertising 
appeal, are more inclined to try out new 
things than those in the smaller places. 


“The daily newspaper reaches them all 
every day, some of them every morning 
and every evening. The daily newspaper 
is the only medium through which an 
appeal conceived today can be put before 
all of the people tomorrow. It is the 
only medium which reaches them in the 
sanctity of their homes and in which 
they have learned to have a higher de- 
gree of confidence than in any other, 

“The daily newspaper is the only 
medium through which the appeal can 
be directly linked up with the name of 
the local dealer or dealers handling the 
goods in every town or city. 

“Newspaper advertising provides the 
very best dealer help and inducement to 
stock up and carry a line of goods ever 
devised. 

“Local dealers everywhere have learned 
that to advertise in their local news- 
paper today means that customers will 
come to their stores today or tomorrow. 

“Newspaper advertising can be used 
in exact accord with distribution and as 
the most powerful influence for efficiently 
creating additional distribution. It can 
be used for try-out campaigns with sev- 
eral forms of copy at very reasonable 
expense. When the copy has been found 
to pull, it can be used in other communi- 
ties of the same general nature. Towns 
of the same population take an entirely 
different color and require entirely differ- 
ent treatment in different localities. Well 
developed newspaper copy pulls wonder- 
fully well in each of them, but no one 
but a careless advertising agent or the 
salesman of a less effective medium 
would ever expect to get the same per- 
centage of results from the same copy 
used everywhere. 

“Seasonal conditions make a great dif- 
ference in selling a widely varied coun- 
try like the United States and manufac- 
turers are foolish to try to get maximum 
results from scattered general medium 
circulation. 

“Newspaper advertising can be used 
to take advantage of even such small 
occasions as rainy days for sale of rub- 
bers, raincoats and umbrellas, by order- 
ing it inserted on those days. 

“Now let us briefly consider the won- 
derful cheapness of newspaper advertis- 
ing compared with direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. Again referring to the summary 
of 696 daily newspapers with 25,000,000 
circulation, each of which is a member 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
regularly submits to an audit of its office 
records for the verification of its circula- 
tion statements, as do our national banks, 
and we get these conclusions : 

All A. B. C. Newspapers— 

Total population of U. S........ 105,000,000 

Total number of families...... 24,000,000 

Total A. B. C. circulation...... 25,863,153 


ee ow to 24,000,000 Heads of — 


ME ccceecesd ences etbay sb00s 10.00 
ae aes Tere 2.00 
PO dct renseschdaaes cee 3.00 
ee ae 2.00 

eg ee rr rrr $17.00 
Cost for 24,000,000........ 408,000 

A 70-line advertisement in 696 daily 
newspapers at $65 per line........ $4,550 

One column in 696 daily newspapers 
“> 8S eae ae eee 19,500 

One page in 696 daily newspapers, at 
O66. per THRE. .vesctviccousedacesde 166,000 

One half-column once a week for a 
year in 696 daily newspapers at $65 
OO GRRE occ accadvtocensctseguirtecs 456,300 
“Applying the same formula to the 


daily newspapers of New York and Bal- 
timore, we get these results: 


NEW YORK CITY 
Population, 5,620,048. 
Trading area, 9,500,000—2,000,000 families. 
Cost of postal cards, $32,000. 
A. B 


3. C. Newspaper circulation... 3,432,941 
vy aie CE LER LE TTR ee 236,601 
City and suburban... .2...6.0600% 3,196,340 


Combined .one-time rate, $8.24 per line. 
Cost for 70 lines, 1 time, $566.80. 


Cost for 1 column, 1 time, $2,472. 
Cost for 1 page, 1 time, $19,776. 

BALTIMORE 
Population, 733,826. 


Trading area, 850,000—200,000 families. 

Cost of Postal Cards, $3,400. 

A. B. C. Newspaper circulation. . 408,984 
i RTP Pere a 51,496 

City and suburban............... 357,488 


Combined rate, $0.75 per line. 
Cost of 70 lines, 1 time, $52.50. 
Ccst of 1 column, 1 time, $225. 
Cost of 1 page, 1 time, $1,680. 


“It is to be regretted that we always 
have among us calamity howlers—men 
who could complain regarding business 
conditions no matter how much they are 
doing. An accurate index of newspaper 
business in New York City is supplied 
by the advertising lineage totals of the 
daily papers since 1912. From 1912 to 
1918, the New York papers carried a 
total annually of about 100,000,000 lines. 
Since then the figures are: 

1919—142,000,000 lines. 

1920—162,000,000 lines. 

1921—152,000,000 lines. 

1922—-1,000,000 lines a month ahead of 1921, 
and will probably pass the record established in 


1920. 

“Or take the totals for the leading 
cities of the country during the past four 
years for the first four months of each 








year. They are: 
1919 
TOES ccccticn 56,574,610 79,828,048 
February ....... 53,190,773 75,621,679 
Oe 74,809,661 97,384,424 
eee eee 81,859,690 96,876,644 
TOR: csadee 266,434,734 349,710,795 
1921 1922 
es eee Pe 95,292,237 95,630,620 
February ....... 83,889,774 84,042,100 
Sr 104,177,914 106,409,932 
oe PN 105,359,385 113,098,081 
388,719,310 399,180,433 


“The New York City newspapers make 
a somewhat similar record: 











1919 1920 
eer eee 9,304,150 14,344,249 
February ....... 8,446,324 11,948,764 
Sn \aranebens 10,581,516 13,944,828 
MONON: «saceucaen 11,621,848 13,869,816 
39,953,838 54,107,657 

1921 1922 
January 12,990,284 13,544,936 
February 10,501,890 11,337,442 
March ... 13,296,208 13,904,268 
eee 13,138,166 14,398,424 
49,926,548 53,185,070 


“Totals of other cities could be cited 
to prove that newspaper advertising is 
on its way back. 

“If manufacturers with goods to sell 
and their selling machinery could be 
brought to function on a more frank and 
aboveboard basis, our newspapers could 
be brought to produce for them at little 
or no cost vital data and information 
which otherwise represents many millions 
of dollars of waste. 

“In the absence of definite data of the 
kind our newspapers would gladly as- 
semble, many an incipient national cam- 
paign falls down. To shoot an advertising 
campaign blindly at the map in the so- 
called general media, such as magazines, 
in the hope that it will force distribu- 
tion and produce any worthwhile con- 
sumer demand is to expect too much of 
nature. 

“Our newspapers in every city and 
town in the land are of very necessity 
equipped to know their town with facili- 
ties to cover it thoroughly in many differ- 
ent directions every day in the year, for 
news, for subscribers and for advertising. 
Our newspapers by means of their direct 
relations with the storekeepers can 
quickly gather data impossible to assemble 
by a strange investigator, 

“Our newspapers can almost instantly 
tabulate a list of leading dealers in every 
line whose credit is good for any reason- 
able amount. 

“Our newspapers over the phone can 
often sound out and get a better line re- 
garding the prospects for any given new 
selling campaign than could a group of 
cheap investigators. 

“Our newspapers through their adver- 
tising solicitors can in many cases ar- 
range for local retailers to assume one- 
half the expense of an individual local 
advertising campaign to introduce or in- 
crease sales for a manufacturer. 

“No better demonstration of what can 
be done in these directions can be quoted 
than reference. to what the Baltimore 
News has done and is ready to do. 











Frank D. Webb of the News will gladly 
show anyone interested the value of such 
service. 

“The greatest stumbling block to the 
nationalization of such a service by news- 
papers is your own unwillingness to com- 
pel your selling organizations to play fair 
with the newspapers who grow rather 
tired of gathering data for the advertiser 
who fails to come through with the ad- 
vertising. Sales managers and advertising 
managers of manufacturers seeking to en- 
hance their own importance in the equa- 
tion, frequently procure service on 
promisesewhich they fail to make good. 

“Our newspapers give you instant con- 
tact with the greatest force in modern 
salesmanship and merchandising—direct 
appeal to the final consumer. If there 
is consumer demand, every step from 
the manufacturer through to the retailer 
is interested in the business and made to 
function more efficiently.” 





NEW TRAFFIC CHIEFS 
FOR CONSOLIDATED 


Robert Siegler to Have Charge of West- 
ern Division, W. F. Snowden East- 
ern Division, and Charles T. 
Gheen the Southern Div. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 1.—Three 
new division traffic chiefs have been ap- 
pointed by the Consolidated Press in de- 
velopment of the 
policy of decen- 
tralizing operat- 
ing authority. All 
three of the offi- 
cers are veteran 
press association 
men. Their ap- 
pointment w a s 
announced this 
week by T. J. 
McBreen, chief 
of the Consoli- 
dated traffic de- 
partment, as fol- 
lows: 

Western Divi- 
sion, headquarters 
Chicago, Robert Siegler; 

Eastern Division, headquarters, 
York, W. F. Snowden; 

Southern Division, headquarters Wash- 
ington, Charles T. 
Gheen. 

Mr. Siegler, a 
native of Dillon, 
S.C., began work 
as a railroad tel- 
egraph operator, 
joining the Asso- 
ciated Press in 
1903, where he 
served in various 
capacities until 
1920, the last 
year of his As- 
sociated Press 
service being b 
spent as chief W. 
operator in the 
Chicago office. 

Mr. Snowden began work as Western 
Union operator in Ardmore, Okla., and 
went to the Asso- 
ciated Press in 
1913. From 1915 
to 1917 he was 
with the Interna- 
tional News Serv- 
ice; returning to 





Ropert SIEGLER 
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F. SNowpen 


the Associated 
Press in 1917. He 
joined the Con- 


solidated forces in 
New York in 


Mr. Gheen, a 
native of Wash- 
ington, entered 
press association 
work in 1913 with 
the United Press. During the war he 
was chief operator for the British mis- 
sion in Washington. He was with the 
Associated Press for some time before 
he joined the Consolidated Press 
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FLORIDA METROPOLIS 
CHANGES HANDS 


John H. Perry and Richard Lloyd Jones, 
New Owners, Also Announce That 
They Are Associated in 
Tulsa Tribune 


Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


JAcKsSONVILLE, Fla., June 1—The S. 
A. Lynch Finance Corporation, owners 
of the Jacksonville Florida Metropolis, 
today announced 
the sale of the 
paper to John H. 
Perry of New 
York and Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones 
of Tulsa, Okla. 
The consideration 
was not given in 
t he announce- 
ment, but Mr. 
Perry is said to 
have put into 
this and other 
ventures with 
Mr. Jones close 
to a million dol- 


(By 





Ricuarp Lioyp Jones 


lars. 

Mr. Perry will have charge of the 
business end of the Metropolis, it is an- 
nounced, and Mr. Jones will have edi- 
torial direction. T. Floyd McPherson, 
general manager of the Tulsa Tribune, 
will be business manager of the Metropo- 
lis. No other changes have been an- 
nounced. 

It was also stated that Messrs. Perry 
and Jones are now joint owners of the 
Tulsa Tribune and other ventures. Mr. 
Jones has been controlling owner of the 
Tulsa paper since his purchase of it sev- 
eral years ago. 

Reports of pending business alliances 
between Mr. Perry and Mr. Jones have 


been current ever since the publishers’ 
conventions in 
New York, dur- ["7"— 


ing the course of 
which they held 
frequent confer- 
ences. Reports in 
Florida had it 
that the purchase 
of the Metropolis 
was in the 
interest of the 
Scripps - McRae 
Newspapers, with 
whom Mr. Perry 
was formerly ac- 
tively associated, 
but this was au- 
thoritatively de- 
nied by all parties conce srned. The 69 
was concluded in Jacksonville June 1 

Mr. Perry’s association with the 
Scripps-McRae papers covered several 
years, both as a stockholder and as 
legal counsel. While he is no longer 
connected with those papers in a legal 
capacity, it is said that he still has in- 
terests in several of the. Scripps Pacific 
Coast papers. 

In addition to his holdings in Tulsa 
and Jacksonville, Mr. Perry is also 
president of the American Press Asso- 
ciation and of the Publishers Autocaster 
Company, both 
New York com- 
panies which 
have relations 
with smaller daily 
and weekly news- 
papers through- 
out the country. 
He has been at 
their head for the 
past two years. 

During this 
period he also 
owned for a time 
the Seattle Post- 
Intelligen- 
cer, which he conducted for nine months 
before selling it to William Randolph 
Hearst in January of this year. 

Mr. Jones entered the Tulsa field by 
purchasing. the Democrat in November, 
1919, and later consolidating it with an- 
other Tulsa daily as the Tribune. He 
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McPHERSON 


Editor & Publisher for June 3, 


had sold the Madison Wisconsin State 
Journal the previous July to the Lee Syn- 
dicate after owning and editing it for 
eight years. Before entering the daily 
newspaper field he had been editor of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine and of Collier’s 


Weekly. 
Mr. McPherson has been associated 
with Mr. Jones for several years, as 


business manager of the Madison paper 
and general manager of the Tulsa 
Tribune. He is well known to adver- 
tising interests and to newspaper pub- 
lishers not only by reputation as an ex- 
ecutive, but for his advanced thought 
on newspaper problems which he has 
voiced frequently during the past few 
years in the trade press. 

The Florida Metropolis was founded 
July 3, 1887, by W. R. Carter and 
Rufus A. Russell, who conducted it until 
July, 1913, when, on account of ill 
health, they sold the paper to George A. 
McClellan for a reported consideration 
of $275,000. Three years later, how- 
ever, they bought it back from Mr. Mc- 
Clellan and held it until May 10, 1920, 
when they sold it to S. A. Lynch, an 
Atlanta theatrical man, who has since 
been its owner. 


McPARLAND IN LEAD 


Hays Appears Only “Administration” 
Man Elected by I. T. U. 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 1—John McPar- 
land has been re-elected president of the 
International Typographical Union, it 
appears from returns from 717 of the 780 
local unions on the election held last 
Wednesday. McParland has 28,600 vctes 
against 24,060 for Walter W. Barrett, 
his opponent. Charles P. Howard, “pro- 
gressive” candidate for first vice-presi- 
dent, leads D. I. Campbell, 27,020 to 
24,800. William R. Trotter, progressive, 
has a slight lead over James J. Hoban, 
the present incumbent, for the second 
vice-presidency, their totals last night 
being 25,888 and 25,756, respectively. J. 
W. Hays apparently has a safe lead for 
the post of secretary-treasurer, which he 
has held for 13 years, his ballots totaling 


27,349 against 24,960 for William E. 
Towne. He appears to be the only “ad- 
ministration” candidate elected. 

Vote for the three trustees of the 


Union Printers’ Home had been tabulated 
as follows last night: Thomas Mc- 
Caffery, 27,500; Seth R. Brown, 23,875; 
Malcolm A. Knock, 27,656; E. S. Close, 
22,354; Anna C. Wilson, 11,296; William 
E. O'Leary, 22,478; Don E. Vanice, 
21,341. 

Joe M. Johnson is apparently re-elected 
agent of the home, receiving 26.406 votes 
against 23,600 for William E. Bush. 

George W. Howard, with 26,873 votes, 
was re-elected delegate to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada over 
George Murray, who had 20,632 votes. 

David W. Baird and Peter J. Corcoran, 
both of New York, were almost neck 
and neck for member of the board of 
auditors, with 25,893 and 24,281 votes 
respectively. 

Frank Morrison heads the list of déle- 
gates to the American Federation of 
Labor with 39,636 votes. Other candi- 
dates for the five posts fared as follows: 
Max S. Hayes, 26,866; William Young, 
25,954; T. W. McCullough, 25,555; A. A. 
Couch, 26,032; Eugene Donovan, 24,760; 
Raymond T. Moore, 22,225; Clark B. 
Hicks, 23,352; James F. Shiel, 22,281; 
R. N. Cribb, 6,865. 





Short Week Fight on State Printing 


The Massachusetts legislature has 
been requested by Gov. Channing Cox 
to provide for a new state printing con- 
tract. The existing contract will expire 
on July 1. The bill which would have 
given suitable authorization was turned 
down in the state senate, due to a fight 
over a 44-hour week. In case the legis- 
lature does not act, the right is given 
the governor, with consent of his coun- 
cil, to make arrangements for the next 
year’s printing. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE ADS 
IN SUNDAY PAPERS 


Appropriation of $1,250,000 for 150,- 
000 Lines in 20 Full Page Roto 
and Color — Special 
Rates Asked 


Special rates to national advertisers 
on large-space contracts were the sub- 
ject of many conversations among New 
York newspaper representatives and ad- 
vertising men this week, following a re- 
quest by the Blackman Company that 
newspapers quote the lowest rate they 
would allow on a 50,000-line contract to 
the Procter & Gamble Company of Cin- 
cinnati. Early impressions that the ad- 
vertiser and the agency were attempt- 
ing to cut the minimum rates quoted by 
newspapers on general advertising were 
dispelled when it became known that the 
newspapers selected would be used, 
whether or not a rate was quoted lower 
than that allowed on smaller lineage. 

The Blackman Company would not go 
into detail on its client’s plans, nor 
would any of the newspaper represen- 
tatives comment for publication on the 
campaign, but Epiror AND PUBLISHER 
learned that the advertising will be done 
on an appropriation of $1,250,000 and 
that the rotogravure and color sections 
of Sunday newspapers will be used. It 
is understood that the campaign was to 
have started generally July 1, but that 
the present plan is to postpone it to a 
later date in some territories. Ten full- 
page advertisements on consecutive Sun- 
days, followed by ten on alternate 
Sundays is said to be the schedule. The 
products to be advertised, it is reported, 
are Crisco, Ivory Soap and the P. & G. 
white laundry soap, with emphasis on 
Crisco. It is said that no plans are now 
under way for using Southeastern news- 
papers. 


Since news of the campaign reached 
the special representatives, the office of 
the Blackman Company has been 
crowded with solicitors and F. J. 
Hermes, secretary-treasurer of the 
agency, has been so busy with sales- 
men that he has been inaccesible to re- 


porters. Eprror AND PUBLISHER’S inquiry 
as to the plans of the campaign, directed 
to the Procter & Gamble Company, 


Was, 
however, referred to the Blackman 
Agency and received this reply from 
Mr. Hermes: 

“Personally, [ cannot see why there 
should be any misunderstanding about 
our asking ‘newspapers to make a rate 


for 50,000 lines. Surely there is nothing 
unusual about a request of this kind, as 
it has been made before and a number 
of newspapers now have 50,000-line 
rates. Other newspapers, I am _ conii- 
dent, will fall into line and make a rate 
for 50,000 or perhaps 100,000 lines for 
general advertisers. 

“T am very glad to say that the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company is going to use 
newspapers in some of their territories 
—but in how many has not yet been de- 
termined. 


“Furthermore, 1 do not think it is 
good policy to publish a client's plans 
in advance. Very often it would be of 
some benefit to us to know the plans of 
competing advertisers and [ have found 
that it has been extremely difficult to 
get this information, especially from the 
magazines—which is as it should be. I 
am free to say, however, that the cam- 
paigns will start in some territories July 


1. 

“May I add just a word about the 
Procter & Gamble Company. Now that 
they are definitely going to run a cam- 
paign in some sections in the news- 
papers, I hope they will not be hounded 
to death and subjected to a lot of an- 
noyance by newspapers and their repre- 
sentatives. In making this statement, 
I hope you will not misunderstand me, 
but you know as well as I do that in 
the past a number of good advertising 
accounts have been scared away from 
the newspapers by the newspaper men 
themselves. I do not think there is any 
danger of that in this particular case, 


but if the newspaper pecple want to 
worry anybody, please let them worry 
us, because we are used to it.” 


PAPER HANDLERS SIGN 
New York Newspapers Maintain Wages 
in New Contract 


A new contract has been signed be- 
tween the Publishers Association of 
New York City and Paper Handlers’ 
Union No, 1, changing hours but main- 
taining the scale sf wages that has 
been in effect for the past two years. 


Since the expiration of the last contract 
over a year ago, there has been no 
formal agreement, the old: conditions re- 


maining effective. Eight hours. now 
constitute a day’s work, day or night 
shift, six hours being the. ‘old. night 


schedule. Loaders and unloaders receive 
$34 a week, day or night; and strippers 

et $36 a week for night work. They 
sh ne received $34, the $2 additional 
being compensation for the change in 
night working hours, Six days consti- 
tute a week’s work. 

All work is to be done under the di- 
rection of the publisher or his represen- 
tative, the contract provides, but when 
a foreman is employed, he must be a 
union member: Publishers designate the 
number of men to be employed and the 
character ot the work, provided it does 
not conflict with the jurisdiction of an- 


other union. Lunch time is not paid 
for as a part of the day’s work, loading 
and _ unloading employes being allowed 
an hour for luncheon. Night loaders 
and unloaders and strippers who cannot 
take an hour for luncheon without in- 
terfering with operation of the press- 
room are allowed fifteen minutes to be 
paid for by the publisher. J 
\ committee of four men, two pub- 
lishers and two union members, is pro- 
vided to settle disputes. 
The contract is effective from May 
29, 1922, until September 1, 1923, and 
ntinues thereafter until 30 days after 
ither party gives notice of its desire to 
end the agreement. The contract is un- 
cderwritten by the International Print- 
go Pressmens’ & Assistants’ Union 


HOUGHTON PAPERS OPEN SHOP 


Some Printers Who Struck Have Left 
Union, Publishers Say 


The Daily Mining Gazette, Houghton, 
Mich., the Calumet News, and the Han- 
cock Journal, are now on an open shop 


basis. The union forces of the three 
went on strike May 3. The Gazette 
put an emergency crew to work mainly 
of its clerks and stenographers, and did 
not miss an issue. The Calumet News 
was issued from the Gazette office by 
simply changing heads. The Hancock 
Journal was not able to issue at all for 
several days. On May 22, the follow- 
ing bulletin was issued concerning the 
situ ation 

“May 11 all but 
News force tore 


one of the Calumet 

up their union cards 
and returned to work. The Mining 
Gazette of Houghton and the Calumet 
voted May 18 that those who 
wished to return to work could do so, 
and still retain their cards. Some of the 
members returned to work on the 18th 
and some the 19th. The Gazette lost 
two of its best operators, and its make- 
up, who left for other points during the 
early days of the strike.” 


Scranton Sieniaithets Seek $4 Raise 


Scranton Newswriters union, No. 3 
recently elected Edward J. Hart as dele- 
gate to the coming convention of the 
typographical union to be held at At- 
lantic City. The Scranton newswriters 
are now negotiating a new working 
agreement with the publishers. The old 
scale expired on May 20. It is under- 
stood the newswriters are asking for a 
flat increase of $4 a week. 


torces 


50 Years for Catholic Weekly 


The Catholic Union and Times, a 
weekly newspaper published at Buffalo, 
is observing its 50th anniversary. 
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Editor 


OFFICE COPY BETTER USED TO SELL THAN 
TO FILL ON DULL DAYS 





Thought Given to Newspapers’ 


Achievements and Possibilities 


Will Develop Themes That Interest Advertisers—N. A. N.E. 
Completes Program for Two Convention Sessions 





By RALPH PERRY 


JEWSPAPERS who sell advertising 
should also sell themselves, says an 
old-timer in a letter to me, and he points 
out that to many newspapers “sell them- 
selves” with such copy as fillers for slow 
days instead of on days when their office 
advertising would be of real value. 

That every newspaper should appro- 
priate a certain amount of space each day 
to tell a little tale about themselves is 
acknowledged by many alert managers, 
and many of the larger and some of the 
smaller newspapers throughout the coun- 
try do so. 

The use of reasonably large-sized copy, 
placed where it will be of value, will 
yield astonishing results, and if it is 
written with the idea of selling rather 
than space filling, results naturally will 





YOU MUST HAVE A CARD 


Members of N. A. N. E. in order 
to attend all sessions of the con- 
vention at Milwaukee must show 
at the door their membership card 
in the association. These may be 
obtained from the secretary NOW. 
While many wait until the sessions 
open, it is advisable that arrange- 
ments be made now to secure them, 
as Monday morning will be a 
mighty busy place around the sec- 
retary’s table in Kilbourne Hall. 





& Publisher for June 3, 





ME: PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PusLisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 

















be much better. There are many things 
which newspapers can and should say 
about themselves every day. 

I have recently been looking over such 
a series of advertisements which the 
Grand Rapids Press has been running. 
H. C. Condon has prepared some very 
attractive copy. Among the headings 
used are “Eight copies of the Press for 
every seven families in Grand Rapids;” 
“Only 333 families in Grand Rapids who 
do not take the Press ;” “One automobile 
for every two families—One copy of the 
Press for every family in Kent County.” 

The copy has a distinctive story of its 
own at all times; it has been readable 
from a news standpoint and impressive 
to the eye which scans the newspaper. 
And another advertisement which was 
not only good news, readable, but one 
which would be bound to catch the eye 
of the agency man was the one headed 
“Only 169 families in Grand Rapids do 
not read English.” 

Don’t you think the paper in question 
will profit by such copy as this? 

ok cs * 

RESIDENT SHUMAN has called 

a special meeting of directors and 
state vice-presidents to meet with him 
at Hotel Wisconsin, 7:30 o'clock Sun- 
day, June 11. Matters of importance 
will be discussed prior to the meeting of 
the convention on Monday morning. 

Further additions to the program have 
been made, particularly to that devoted 
to merchandising, of which Bertrand L. 
Chapman of the New York World is 
chairman. The complete program for 
his session is as follows: 

F. G. Hubbard, secretary of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, who will speak on 
“Standardized Newspaper Co-operation.” 

William L. Agnew, service manager of 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald will discuss 
“What Are Newspaper Merchandising 
Departments Trying to Do to Newspa- 


Loveless, advertising manager 
of the Wahl Company, will discuss “The 
Ideal Newspaper Merchandising Service, 
from the Manufacturer’s Point of View.” 
Thomas M. Darlington, advertising 
manager of the San Antonio Express, 
will speak on “Co-operating with Na- 
tional Advertisers in Smaller Cities.” 


the N. A. N, E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 
H. M. Alexander, vice-president of 


Critchfield & Co., will discuss “Helping 
and Protecting the Small Retailer—the 
Only Insurance of Dealer Co-operation.” 

The session devoted to local display, 
of which George M. Barbach of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is chairman, will 
have a special address by Bernard J. 
Mullaney, of the public relations de- 
partment of the Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago. Mr. Mullaney 
is an old-time newspaper man, who has 
had experience in advertising agencies 
and as an advertising manager. In a talk 
he made recently he said he had a mes- 
sage that he would like to present to 
newspaper publishers and representatives, 
concerning the public utility industry 
throughout the country, which now of- 
fers a great opportunity for profitable 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Mullaney 
says that in most of the larger cities, 
publishers of the various newspapers are 
familiar with the possibilities, but in the 
smaller cities this field for splendid busi- 
ness is lying dormant. 

The program as arranged with the 
above additions is virtually correct and 
no further changes will be made except 
for unforeseen circuuusstauces. 


x * * 


HE syndicated adservice will be a 

thing of the past in a few years, 
writes a publisher friend of mine who 
sees signs of over-doing- stereotyping, 
so to speak—of the services now sold 
newspapers. There was a time, he says, 
when these special services were very 
valuable to newspapers, but as times 
change and the newspaper increases its 
facilities, he sees the creation of a bona 
fide service department, which not only 
will draft the advertiser’s copy, work 
out the necessary illustrative features, 
in fact give the advertiser a personal 
service, which is now impossible. 

The greatest criticism now being lev- 
eiled at the syndicated service is the vast 
amount of unusable material sent out for 
which the user must pay. Also the 
standardized, stereotyped appearance of 
many of the layouts furnished. It is ad- 
mitted, of course, that for the smaller 
newspaper such services are desirable, 
and necessary. 

Today, as my correspondent puts it, 
there is a greater necessity for “localiz- 
ing” the copy and particularly the lay- 
out accompanying it. He cites as an 
example a ball recently given at one of 
the large hotels. A photograph of the 
dancers was made by the newspaper for 
its news columns. A few days after- 
wards this was worked into a smaller 
cut together with cuts made from photos 
of the employes of the store (a depart- 
ment store) wearing gowns such as 
might have been worn at this ball. The 
whole layout was worked into a mighty 
attractive piece of copy. 

As it was primarily intended for the 
eye of women readers, it had the effect 
of not only focusing the attention on the 
various pictures, but, according to the 
writer, the store had one of the largest 
sales it had ever experienced for gowns 
and dresses such as were suggested by 
the copy. 

The advertiser paid the costs of this 
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special service, which were not out of 
the ordinary. 

Another case was that of a gentlemen’s 
furnishing store. Here, too, the lobby 
of a hotel was incorporated into the 
motif of the layout and accompanying 
cuts showed sundry poses and examples 
of men’s suits, overcoats, etc. This, too, 
proved effective. 

Localization of advertising copy is 
just as necessary as that of news. This 
statement is being borne out by larger 
newspapers who in their service depart- 
ments are achieving results of complete 
satisfaction to their clients. 

*x* * * 


MY friend Hoyt F. Boylan of the 

Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight is at 
it again, and has added to his degrees 
that of “M. D.” While not holding a 
certificate to practice medicine and pre- 
scribe, I note that the Headlight is doing 
business with the Optimist Drug Store 
at the corner of Better Business and 
Prosperity streets, and old Doc Boylan 
is prescribing Headlight Pep pills. 

I received the prescription only a few 
days ago, and the capsule enclosed was 
enough to discourage even a sick giraffe, 
but as the ingredients were plainly 
marked on the outside, I’m going to be- 
come a patient and take what the doctor 
orders, namely, “Ink, Type, Copy, Space 
circulation.” 

Here’s a talking point for some of you 
other newspaper executives, who ought 
to write Brother Boylan for his pre- 
scription. 








BUS LINES OPEN NEW FIELDS 





Michigan Papers Reach Points For- 
merly Inaccessible by Rail 


The autourban bus lines are today 
playing an important part in the de- 
livery of daily newspapers, especially in 
districts where the train service is 
limited. A recent survey showed that 
several daily newspapers in Michigan 
were being delivered by inter-city bus 
lines. 

Especially in Western Michigan, 
only two passengers’ trains daily oper- 
ate on some of the lines and before the 
coming of the busses, people had to wait 
a day for their newspapers. This has 
been eliminated by the bus service. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, 
for instance, now utilizes both the bus 
and the train service in reaching out- 
of-town subscribers. The newspapers 
are sent by mail and ihen transferred 
to the busses for delivery to other near- 
by towns. The same is true of the 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle. Busses 
leave Muskegon for many towns to the 
north shortly after press time and the 
newspaper is now able to reach these 
towns without delay. A string of bus 
lines now connect all the cities and 
towns in the northern and western part 
of the state, and the service has really 
opened a new territory for these pub- 
lishers. 

The bus service also makes it pos- 
sible for subscribers to receive the daily 
newspaper at the door as it has been 
possible to increase the circulation to 
such an extent in many towns that car- 
rier service could be made profitable. 
The increase is largely due to the de- 
livery a few hours after the publication. 

The new transportation service is also 
important to the Sunday newspapers. 
Sunday train service is limited, no pas- 
senger trains operating on many of the 
lines. Now the large dailies send the 
newspapers by train to the nearest sta- 
tion and they are transported the rest 
of the journey by busses. Most of the 
interurban busses have made special ar- 
rangements to carry the newspapers. 


Augusta Chronicle Celebrates 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle recently 
issued a housewarming edition in honor 
of its 137th anniversary and its entrance 
into new quarters which replaced those 
destroyed by fire a few months ago. The 
edition comprised 92 pages, with sections 
devoted to the Chronicle’s histary, build- 
ing activities, hotels, the city as a cotton 
market, and the city in general. 








RICHARDSON GETS 21ST 
TERM AS PRESIDENT 


Californians Re-elect Berkeley Man, 
Now Candidate for Governor— 
Bond Issue for State Power 
Opposed 





(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


Fresno, Cal., May 30—Friend W. 
Richardson, president of the California 
Press Association for the past 20 years, 
has been re-elected to head the state or- 
ganization of newspaper men at the an- 





F. W. RIcHARDSON 


nual convention held at Huntington Lake 
last week. Mr. Richardson is at present 
a candidate for the governor of the 
state on the Republican ticket. During 
the past two terms, he has held the of- 
fice of State Treasurer. Until recently 
he was actively connected with the pub- 
lishing of the Berkeley Gazette, but with 
other duties pressing him, he has since 
left active newspaper work, now being 


solely a majority stockholder in the 
publication. 

Other officers elected included: Vice- 
President, Justus F. Cramer, Orange 
News; secretary, Oran King, Jackson 
Ledger; treasurer, Robert W. Walker, 


Vallejo Times; Executive Committee, 
F. B. McKinder, St. Helena Star; D. J. 
Reese, Ventura Free Press: Will F. 
Blake, Gilroy Advocate; C. O. Dunbar, 
Santarosa Press Democrat; George A. 
Barry, Monrovia News; George G, Rad- 

R. 


cliff, Watsonville Pajaronian; J. 
Gabbert, Riverside Enterprise: W. A. 
Sheppard, Auburn Herald; M.  F. 
Cochran, Sanrafael Independent; A. W. 
Mason, Bakersfield Echo. 


By an overwhelming vote, the editors 
voted to go on record as being opposed 
to $500,000,000 bond issue that will be 
presented to the voters at the general 
election in November for the purpose of 
purchasing necessary power companies 
in the state in order to allow the state 
to make and sell its own power and reap 
the benefits. 


Kellog-Dickson Buy 6 More Papers 


F, W. Kellog, general manager of the 
Los Angeles Express, and E. A. Dick- 
son, editor of the same paper, have 
bought the Santa Monica Outlook, the 
Ocean Park Bulletin, the Venice Herald, 
and the Sawtelle Call, all located in the 
Santa Monica Bay district. They also 
own 6 other southern California news- 
papers. 


Hawaiian Paper Opens Radio Station 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin opened its 
radio broadcasting station May 11. Wal- 
lace R. Farrington, governor of Hawaii 
officially opened the station. The paper 


will get out daily programs and is also. 


acting as a distributing agent for radio 
sets of reliable make, 
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NUMBER TWENTY-TWO OF A SERIES 








APPEAL TO MEN— 


Another Reason for the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


Typical tributes to the Boston American's 
influence among men are letters received in 
the last few days from the Glaser Corpora- 
tion, Advertising, commending the results 
on the Pippins Cigar campaign, and from 
Leopold Morse Co., well known makers and 
retailers of men’s clothing. 








These, and hundreds of other letters on file, 


give interesting facts to advertisers in the 
New England field. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 
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EDITOR HARDING FAILS TO WIN A PLACE 
ON WASHINGTON GOLF TEAM 





Noise of Movie Cameras at Last Hole Blamed—McCallum, 
Bender and Green Backbone of Team to Compete 
for Editor & Publisher Inter-City Trophy 





By SAM W. BELL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.— 

Dearth of the Washington date-line 
in the news of Friday, May 26, may be 
correctly attributed to the fact that 83 
lights of the Washington corps spent no 
small amount today in driving, clubbing 
and kicking their way up and down the 
hills of the Washington Golf and Coun- 
try Club course in the spring tourna- 
ment of the Washington Newspaper Golf 
Club. 

The struggle was for the dual honor 
of competing for the tournament cup 
presented by Edward B. McLean of the 
Washington Post and making the team 
which will represent Washington news- 
paper golfers against New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston on the Engineers’ 
Course at Roslyn, L. I., on June 12, to 
contest for the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
Inter-City Golf Championship Trophy. 

Lowell Mellett, managing editor of the 
Washington News, with a net score of 
67 for the eighteen-hole round, won the 
tournament and will have his name in- 
scribed on the cup to be contested for 
again in.the fall. Méellett’s gross of 91, 
however, did not place him in the coveted 
first ten which will make up the Wash- 
ington team. 

Failure of Warren G. Harding of the 
Marion Star to get down in two putts 
on the tricky eighteen green of the 
Washington Club course cost the Presi- 
dent a place on the inter-city team but 
gave him fourth position in the tourna- 


ment and the fourth prize of a dozen 
golf balls. Noise : the movie cameras 
cluttered about the last hole to snap the 
President as finished, is given as the 
reason for his miss of two rather sim- 
ple putts. He finished with a net score 
of 69. Edward B. McLean with a net 
68, Bryan Morse of the Washington 


Times with a 68, tied for second place, 





HOXIE OF POST ‘LEADS 
BOSTON GOLFERS 


Announcement a ‘Team of Ten That 
Will Represent That City in Inter- 
City Tournament Will Not Be 
Made Until Next Week 


The outlook tee a well-balanced team 
to represent Boston newspaper folk in 
the Epitor.& PusiisHer cup golf con- 
test loomed bright this week. 

The Boston Newspapermen’s Golf As- 
sociation held a play-off on Monday of 
this week at the Woodland Club, Newton. 
About 20 players were eligible to partici- 
pate. The competition was keen. Indi- 
cations are that a score of 95 or better 
will qualify. 

It was decided to defer the definite 
announcement of the championship team 
of ten newspaper men who will represent 
Boston on June 12 at Roslyn, L. L., for 
a few days. 

Last week, of the 84 members of the 
association, 64 were on the links to dis- 
play their prowess. Twelve carried away 
prizes and 20 in Class A qualified for this 
week's play-off. 

In Class A the lead of the field for 
gross honors was seized by Bert Hoxie, 
of the Boston Post, with a 78. F. P. 
Collier, of the Herald and B. L. Longley. 
of the Globe, walked off with first and 
second net, with scores of 89-15-74 and 
88-14-74. : 

“Linde’ Fowler, petite Transcript 
scribe, transported with him to the links 
a new driver and pasted out a 90 gross. 
His 15 handicap gave him third net. Burt 
Whitman snatched the final offering in 
this respect with a 93-16-77. 

In Class B, F. E. Dunn, of the Boston 
American had no difficulty in winning 


while Robert Bender of the United News, 
winner of last year’s tournament with net 
70 and Robert T. Small of the Consoli- 
dated Press with a net 70 finished in 
the winning list. 

The make-up of the Washington team 
which will compete in New York is 
Walter R. McCallum, whose _ gross 
score in the tournament was 75, which 
gave him the low gross prize; Robert J. 
Bender, United News, 76; Horace Green, 
Leslie’s Weekly, 77; E. B. McLean, 82; 
Newbold Noyes, Washington Star, 84; 
3ryan Morse, 84; Robert T. Small, 85 
Frederic Haskins, Haskins Syndicate, 
89; Robert B. Choate, Boston Herald, 
90. Substitutes: Russell T. Edwards, 
Lowell Mellett, W. E. Brigham, Boston 
Transcript, A. W. Dunn, American Press 
Association, and Henry L. West, Wash- 
ington Post. 

Playing with Bender as a partner the 
President teed off about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon in a foursome against A. W. 
Dunn and Henry L. West. Needing 
only five ta win the cup the President 
put his third shot on the green of the 
par five eighteenth hole. As he took his 
stance for the putt the cameras began to 
click and his approach putt rolled far be- 


yond the hole. His second putt was 
short and he missed a three-footer for 
a Six. 

Mark Foote of the Grand Rapids Press 
won the much discussed “booby” prize, 
while Kirk Miller of the Washington 
Star won the “mystery award,” a driv- 
ing machine given to the player with 
the highest gross score. 

\t the reque st of William H. Brig 
ham, president of the Newspaper Golf 
Club, the President made the presenta- 


tion speeches accompanying the awards. 
The President’s prize in turn was pre- 
sented by Mr. Brigham. 


first net. W. O. Nicol with a 94-16-78 
was second. J, C. Kerrison followed for 
the Advertiser with a 111-25-86 and C. 
F. Donacher, of the American, also was 
a prize-winner, with a 105-19-86. 

The novices were given an opportunity 
to wield the “implements of the 
Their scores ran from 127 to around the 
200 mark. Gardiner Jackson with a 127 
had the low mark, Jack Harvey of the 
Globe took 133 and Lucien Thayer, also 
of the Globe, —— a 141. 


Golf Trophy for Maritime Writers 


Through the courtesy of Stewart 
Macauley, Glace Bay, N. S., a promi- 
nent golf player, newspaper men of the 
Maritime Provinces will have a special 
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To Editor & Publisher: 


contest for the crown. 


ning his own editorial page. 





COME ON YOU GOLFERS! 


In the current issue of your valued publica- 
tion I notice that you are going to hold a golf tournament on June 12, for 
the newspaper men of Washington, Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 

The writer is something of a golf enthusiast himself, therefore, I wish 
to issue through the columns of your paper—to newspaper owners, pub- 
lishers or managers at large, a challenge to a 36 hole match, to be played 
over a neutral course (to be mutually selected) between myself and the 
owner, publisher or manager of any daily newspaper in the United States. 
The loser to pay the actual expenses of both contestants, and the winner 
to be recognized as the champion golfer among newspaper executives in 
this country, subject to challenge under similar conditions in the event any 
other ambitious seeker of golfing honors should become bold enough to 


You understand that this challenge is limited to newspaper owners, 
publishers or managers, that it does not include sporting writers, advertising 
men nor office employees, and a closed-shop, union-dominated publisher 
will be just as acceptable an opponent as an open-shop publisher who is run- 


General; Manager, Buffalo Commercial. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 29, 1922. 


E. J. McCONE, 








trophy for which to compete at future 
championship competitions. The trophy 
will be for newspaper men exclusively 
and will be put up for perpetual compe- 
tition. 





Philadelphia Golfers’ Day June 12 


The first annual championship of the 
Philadelphia Golfers’ Association will be 
played on Monday. June 12, at the Tre- 
dyffrin Country Club, Paoli, Pa. The 
main trophy will be the cup presented by 
the Evening Public Ledger—a _ large 


solid silver cup of old English design. 
The winner of-the championship will also 
be awarded a gold medal and a purse of 
$75. The next lucky scorer will receive 
a silver medal and $50. The next six 
will be $40, $30, $20, and two $10 prizes. 


Installs New Press 
The Grand Haven (Mich.) Tribune 
recently added a Challenge Machinery 
Ccmpary duplex press to its equipment 
and has increased the daily paper from 4 
to 6 pages, 
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circulation besides. 
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TELLIT WITH PICTURES 
AND You TELL ALL 


, i window of the Uptown Office sof 
The Detroit News is always sur- 
rounded by a crowd of onlookers. 
attraction is a number of interesting pic- 
tures mounted on a board. 


There are attractive windows in stores 
nearby but the people favor The Detroit 
News window. Every advertiser who 
wants 100% attention for his advertise- 
ment should employ the picture method 
of telling the story, also. 


This he can do most effectively through 
the Rotogravure Section of The Sunday 
News. There is no member of the family 
who is not eager to see The Sunday News 
Rotogravure Section and few families in 
Detroit who do not see it. 
News with more than 240,000 circulation 
covers practically all Detroit—89% of all 
the homes, from actual survey made by 
The Detroit News—ana has a large state 


During the first four months of 1922, The 
Sunday News showed an increase of 23,898 lines 
of Rotogravure advertising over the same 
period of last year, indicating that advertisers 
are recognizing the superior results to be ob- 
this medium. The Detroit Sunday 
News Rotogravure Section led its only Roto- 
gravure competitor for the first third of this 
year by more than 47,000 lines. 


The Detroit News 


Member of National Newspapers, Incorporated 
“Always In The Lead” 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


On Sunday, July 16th, the Cincinnati Enquirer will 
inaugurate another big feature—an eight page roto- 
gravure section. Extensively advertised, even broad- 
casted by radio, the first issue carrying this feature 
will be anxiously awaited. It will be read by more 
than 90% of the buying power of this prosperous 
community. 








Three pages of the section have been allotted for advertis- 
ing. Forms for the July 16th issue close June 28th. 
Write or wire your reservation. 


aie & Bee ees 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 








MEMBER OF NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS, INC. 





National Advertising Representatives: 
EASTERN— WESTERN— 
I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd St., New York City I. A. Klein, Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


PACIFIC COAST— 
R. J. Bidwell Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RETURN TO EARLY INDEX 


PRINCIPLES 


WILL AID WANT AD READERS 





If a Man Has Lost a Watch, Why Make Him Read of Dogs, Pins 
or Bank-books by Unsystematic Arrangement of Ads or 
Use of “Lost” at Head of Every Advertisement 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Execztive Secretary Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


THE | very name “classified advertis- 
ing” indicates a type of advertising 
that is classified. The word classify 
means more than arrange in classes, it 
includes the thought -of systematic ar- 
rangement. Yet in spite of the fact that 
its name indicates systematic classifica- 
tion, many newspaper publishers and 
classified ‘advertising managers appar- 
ently give little thought to a logical or- 
derly make-up of their classified columns. 
Classifications are improperly named in 
many cases, they are arranged in the 
paper in haphazard fashion, advertis- 
ments are placed under improper head- 
ings and advertisements under classifica- 
tion heads are not properly set or ar- 
ranged. 

All of these points of classification are 
important and should be given more con- 
sideration for the simple reason that an 
easily-read classified section will rescue 
greater results for its advertisers, there- 


fore get more advertising and more 
money in the cash drawer. This article 
deals with the last-named method of 


classification—the arrangement of adver- 
tisements under the classifications. 

3y tracing the want-ad back through 
history it is discovered that in the early 
days each advertisement contained in the 
upper left hand corner a small stock cut 
about half an inch square. In those days 
many of the advertisements dealt with 
ships or horses. All ship advertisements 
contained a small stock illustration of a 
sailing vessel and the horse copy in- 
cluded a standard cut of a draft animal. 

Looking over the files of various pa- 
pers of 20 years ago, it is evident that 
want-ad styles changed, for it was then 
almost a universal custom to begin all 
advertisements with one of half a dozen 
words. For example, all copy concern- 
ing lost articles were forced to begin 
with the word “Lost,” rental advertise- 
ments according to style, always had the 
prefix “To Rent,” while the want-ads 
offering something for sale, without ex- 
ception, started with the words “For 
Sale,” and so on through the classifica- 
tions. 

On many papers the composing rooms 
were furnished with style sheets showing 
these initial words and when the adver- 
tiser left the prefix off his copy, as a 
matter of preference or economy, the 
composing room added it automatically. 

To start with what is usually one of 
the first classifications in the want-ad 
sections—Lost and Found. Why begin 
each advertisement with either the word 
“lost” or “found”? The heading con- 
tains the two words and gives to. the 
reader the information that the adver- 
tisements under it concern lost or found 
articles. 

Some papers today are using the much 
better method of starting each want-ad 
with the name of the article lost or found 
and then arranging the advertisements 
alphabetically according to this key 
word. As a result the man who found 
a watch can look in the lost and found 
column and easily run his eye down the 
alphabetically arranged classification un- 
til he comes to the watches and there he 
finds them all together. 

This is mutch more convenient to the 
reader than a column in which the ad- 
vertisements are not indexed or arranged 
in a logical order. In this old-fashioned 
column the reader’s eye must hurdle the 
superfluous word “Lost” in every adver- 
tisement and read every advertisement in 
order to make sure of seeing all the 
watch ads. 

Consider the trouble a newspaper puts 
a job-seeker to, when it makes him read 
four columns of “Help Wanted” adver- 
tising, each advertisement beginning with 
the word “Wanted” and placed in the 


forms without rhyme or reason. The 
reader having intelligence enough to turn 
to a want-ad section of a paper certainly 
has intelligence enough to know that the 
advertisers under the heading “Help 
Wanted” want help, so the word wanted 
beginning each advertisement does not 
aid him but bothers him. Suppose this 
job-seeker is a printer; he has no desire 
to get a position as a butcher, baker or 
candlestick maker. He turns to the 
want-ad columns to find where he can 
get a position as a printer. The question 
in his mind is, “Who wants a printer?” 
If the printer advertisements are not all 
together he must search through the 
columns, scanning every piece of copy. 

Now imagine yourself this job-hunting 
printer and you will realize how helpful 
it would be if all the advertisements 
began with a word denoting the kind of 
help wanted and were then arranged in 
alphabetical order according to these 
words. 

This same reasoning could be applied 
to practically every classification. 

a ae 


PRE-CONVENTION iia 


Dates—June 12, 13, 14, 
Place—Suite 302, Banta Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 


Most of the classified men will live at 
the Hotel Maryland. 


The Chicago Daily News will be rep- 
resented by thirteen members of its clas- 
sified department. 


Canada will be represented by Ken- 
neth Palmer of the London Advertiser, 
Frank Tate of the Toronto Star, and 


others. 


Who will get the President’s Cup to 
be awarded to the classified department 
making the greatest accomplishments 
during the past year? 


For use at the convention, programs 
are being printed in the form of note- 
books with an item of the program at 
the top of each page and the balance of 
the page blank for memos. 


A complete Digest of the meeting will 
be made and distributed to all members. 


in Nashville 


Foreseeing relief from frequent de- 
mands for publicity in charitable and 
civic welfare drives, Nashville (Tenn.) 
newspapers threw their columns wide 
open to the combined campaign of 39 
local institutions to establish a com- 


Bunch “Drives’’ 





From 28,000 


to more than 


95,000 


in six months 


The Detroit 
TIMES 








1922 


munity chest. © Front-page streamers, 
boxes, news stories, feature stories and 
feature picture layouts were used un- 


sparingly. The campaign goal was 
$235,000 and the total raised was 
$241,000. 





CAPPER STAFF IN “ROUND-UP” 


Sales and Editorial Programs Discussed 
at Topeka Conference 


Sales problems and the working out 
of an editorial program for the coming 
year were discussed at the annual 
“round-up” of the advertising and edi- 
torial staffs of the Capper Publications 
in Topeka, Kan., May 22 to 26. Repre- 
sentatives from all branch advertising 
and editorial offices were present, includ- 
ing more than 70 persons. 

Branch office advertising representa- 
tives included: Joseph Kunzmann, 
Philip Zach, -A. B. LeStrange and 
Marshall Crawford, New York; George 
Loane, Neff Laing, Philadelphia; I. R. 
Waterbury, Ray Haun and J. R. Seolaro, 
Detroit; F. H. Nance, and Lew Follett, 
Cleveland; A. G. Wallace, Indianapolis ; 
B. Y. Reynolds, M. Peek, J. C. Feeley, 
E. A. Olms, S. C. Berberick and Eleanor 
Eakins, Chicago; C. H. Eldredge, M. G. 
Odell, and W. Branham, St. Louis; 
Charles Clark, Ralph Mitchell and M. 
Bailey, Kansas City, Mo.; W. A. Bailey, 
and B. P. Bartlett, Kansas City, Kan.; W. 
M. Temple, Lee McMahon, Omaha; M. 
= Crowther and Roy Evans, Oklahoma 

ity. 

Outside editors present were: J. F. 
Cunningham, Cleveland; R. P. Kester, 
Philadelphia; Burt Wermuth, Detroit ; ai 


H. Frandsen, Lineoln; A. G. Kittel, 
Omaha ; John Case, St. Louis, and John 
Fields, Oklahoma City. 

The “round- -up” was under the personal 
direction of Marco Morrow, assistant 
publisher of the Capper Publications. 





Oregon Daily Becomes Weekly 


The Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening 
Record, control of which a recent court 
decision gave to E. J. Murray, has been 
suspended, and will be continued as a 
weekly. Last October Murray, at that 
time publisher of the Klamath Falls 
Herald, entered into a contract with the 
Record Publishing company to buy the 
Record, which contract was later re- 
pudiated by the Record company, con- 
sisting of Don Belding, W. A. Weits 
and others. 





New York Call 14 Years Old 


The New York Call May 26 observed 
its 14th anniversary by publishing a 20 
page special section, the first page of 
which was devoted to an article on the 
future of the paper signed by Charles W. 
Erwin. 





Would Rename Everglades 
The Miami (Fla.) Herald has started 
a contest for a new name for the [ver- 
glades, with a prize of $100 for the win- 
ning title. 





Suspends Noon Edition 
The Miami (Fla.) Metropolis has 
stopped its noon edition,. continuing its 
home edition which appears at 2 p. m. 
and the final at 5 p. m. 
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afternoon, said that the editorial page 
was necessary for the success of a news- 
paper. It should be fair, accurate and 
persuasive and not a threat to the peo- 
ple, he said. 

Other speakers discussed the place of 
wo en in the field of journalism, regard- 
ing if as one of opportunity; the value 
of news; particularly local news, to a 
newspaper in-a small town, and the ad- 
visability of doing job printing in con- 
nection with the printing of a mewspa- 
per. While some speakers regarded such 
work as essential to a newspaper others 
asserted that it required too much time, 
and that both could not be successfully 
conducted. 

A description of South American 
journalism was given by Dr. Sebastio 
Sampaio, Brazilian attaché at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who formerly was managing 
editor of a leading newspaper in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. He characterized jour- 
nnalism- as the most practical expression 
of progress and civilization. 

He had a word of praise for journal- 
ism of the United States, particularly 
the editorial pages of metropolitan news- 
papers. He said that they are practical 
and brief. In two phases, he said, was 
the journalism of South Afterica better 
than that of the United States. News- 
papers of South America, he said, print 
each day two pages of foreign news, and 
they also give more in detail the local 
news. 

La Nacion and La Prensa, both pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires, have the largest 
circulation of any newspapers in South 
America, but they do not have the influ- 
ence of El Comercio in Rio de Janeiro, 
according to Doctor Sampaio. He said 
that El Comercio is stronger because it 
goes into more homes in Brazil than 
does either La Nacion or La Prensa. 

- Two large magna-vox horns running 
into the large hall in which the Radio 
Banquet was held Friday.night brought 
to the 325 persons present programs from 
the broadcasting stations of the St. Louis 
‘Post-Dispatch, the Kansas City Star, and 
‘the Detroit News. Speeches were made 
‘by ‘members of the editorial departments 
-of each of the three newspapers, besides 
interesting musical programs. Late news 
‘dispatches were also transmitted by radio 
-to the ‘banqueters. 

The local program also proved inter- 
“esting, atidresses being made by several 
men and a musical program being given 

by local ‘talest. A toast was drunk to 
President Harding at the opening of the 
banquet, which was presided over by 
Dean Williams. 

Dean Williams, in a short banquet ad- 
dress, speculated on the day when light, 
power, heat and vision may come by 
radio. He also-predicted the broadcast- 
ing of education by this means, saying 
that the people of the world will be 
drawn closer: together through the radio. 

Considerable interest was attached to 
the story told by Dean Williams of an 
address made by the late Col. W. R. 
Nelson, editor and owner of the Kansas 
City Star, at one of the first Journalism 
Week banquets held here. Col. Nelson 
spoke through a long-distance telephone 
from his office in Kansas City to guests 
present at this early banquet, Dean Will- 
iams said. 

“Journalism,” he said, “is the frontier 
profession, standing on tip-toes peering 
into the future. Radio will. play a part 
in its future development as the most 
marvelous agency of the transmission of 
sound.” 

James Wright Brown, editor of Eprtor 
& PuBLisHER, spoke of the commerciali- 
zation of radio through the invention of 
John H. Hammond, Jr. He said that he 
believed it would be possible in the future 
to hear voices from other planets. 

Other banquet speeches were made by 
President J. C. Jones of the University 
of Missouri; Harry Hansen, literary edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, and W, 
W. Ball, editor of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State. 

Saturday, the final day of: the Jour- 


nalism Week program, was spent in 
round-table conferences and _ informal 
discussion. Most of the visitors departed 
Friday night and Saturday. 

All meetings, with the exception of the 
Radio Banquet, were held in the audi- 
torium of Jay H. Neff Hall, the new 
building of the School of Journalism. 





N. Y. PRESS CLUB TO MEET 





Will Vote on By-Law and Constitution 
Changes 


A call has been issued for a general 
meeting of the New York Press Club, to 
be held Tuesday, June 6, at 4 p. m., to 
vote upon three amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

The vote will be on the insertion of 
the word “quarterly” after the word 
“payable” in article 1, section 1, of the 
By-Laws; on the changing of the words 
“three months” to “one month” in article 
2, section 1, of the By-Laws, and by in- 
serting after the words “of the club” in 
article 7, section 1, the following: “by 
the Board of Trustees which should have 
the power by vote of at least 9 of its 
members to annul the membership of any 
member of the club for any conduct on 
his part, which, in its judgment, may be 
likely to endanger the welfare of the in- 
terest or character of the club.” 

William H. Anderson, head of the 
Anti-Saloon League and a member of 
the New York Press Club, delivered an 
address before the members of that or- 
ganization on “Observance of the Law 
the Bulwark of Liberty,” at the regular 
weekly close-up luncheon, Thursday, 
June 1. 


NEW WEAPON IN DETROIT 





Free Press and News Battle by Radio 
While Weekly Sings Epic 


Detroit, May 29.—A newspaper “radio 
war” has Detroit wireless fans on either 
side of the fence. The News and the 
Free Press, each with high power broad- 
casting equipment, are the belligerents. 
They share the time allotted newspapers 
by the department of commerce. 

Detroit Saturday Night, a weekly, tells 
the story of the “fight in the air” thus: 


A brand new fight has started now, 

Its like you never heard, 
A most unusual sort of row 

Between two papers here. My word, 
They love to scratch and bite and tear, 
For staging fights they have a flair— 
And now they’re scrapping for the air. 


The F. P. and the News, ’tis said, 
Can’t quite agree on waves, 
The latter one is seeing red, 
The former growls and raves 
The storm beats high, the columns baw! 
And words unkind are in the brawl— 
There isn’t air enough for all. 


To give the battle added zest, 
And liven up the wire, 
The F. P. stages Eddie Guest, 
The News has its Town Crier: 
So let the broadcast keep the din 
Arising, while the people grin, 
And sit around and listen in. 
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Sell in Japan 





Japanese, as never before, are buying in 
America. From tooth paste to locomotives, they 


are consuming the products of American manu- 
facturers. 


JIT SHIMPO 


is the newspaper of wide-awake Japan, read 
twice daily by that great, prosperous class of 
Japanese who enjoy the comforts of Western 
civilization and who can afford the best America 
has to offer. 


The Jiji Shimpo’s Foreign Advertising De- 
partment is organized to meet the requirements 
of American advertisers. It handles their copy 
and correspondence in the American way, and 
presents their messages to Japan in a manner that 
is understood and appreciated. 


The Jiji Shimpo’s Foreign Service Bureau fur- 
nishes, gratis, reliable market surveys and de- 
tailed information regarding current commercial 
conditions in Japan. 


The Jiji Shimpo, 365 days a year, is a repre- 
sentative in Japan for its American advertisers, 
a salesman who never sleeps, and in whose hands 
your interests will receive the most careful and 
competent attention. 
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COURT PROTECTS COLOR 
TRADE MARK 
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Dodge type, while the plaintiff's cabs are 
of some other make. 

“I find that, while minor differences 
exist between the plaintiff's cabs and the 
defendant’s cab, persons with whom the 
parties deal, among whom they look 
for business, seeing these cabs and pay- 
ing such attention to them as one would 
ordinarily do who wished to hire a 
taxicab, would be deceived into mistaking 
the defendant’s cab for one of the plain- 
tiff’s taxis. 

“Tl therefore find and rule that the 
adoption by the defendant of the scheme 
of painting his cab in the manner above 


against the continuance of which the 
plaintiff is entitled to injunctive relief. 
Let a decree be entered enjoining the 
defendant as prayed for in the first 
prayer of the bill, with costs to the 
plaintiff.” 

The final decree provided for the is- 
suance of an inunction, notwithstanding 
appeals and exceptions. Alger, Dean & 
Sullivan were attorneys for the plaintiff 
and Stanley A. Dearborn for the defend- 
ant. The decree specifically forbids the 
defendant from operating a taxicab in 
and about Boston painted in black and 
white imitation of the Taxi Service 
Company machines 

The defendant alleged that his cab 

was painted in such a way only that it 
would be recognized as a taxicab and 
strongly denied the right of the Taxi 
Service Company to use Black and White 
as a trade name. 
The defendant’s demurrer said: “It is 
contended by the defendant that there is 
no trade-mark for the bill sets forth the 
use of certain colors to which the plain- 
tiff contends it has an exclusive right, 
but colors in order to constitute a trade- 
mark must be used in connection with a 
sufficiently complex combination of other 
things.’ Viano vs. Bacigalupo and the 
New England Awl & Needle Company 
vs. the Marlborough Awl & Needle 
Company were cited as cases to illustrate 
this point. 

The attorneys for the defendant em- 
phasized the general rule that words de- 
scriptive of quality. characteristics or in- 
gredients of an article cannot become 
subject matter of a trade name. They 
said that “Red” as designating snuff is 
probably descriptive and the plaintiff did 
not have the exclusive right to use it as 
a trade name. Cases referred to in- 
cluded Pearson vy. Tobacco Company, 
Samson Cordage Works v. Puritan 
Cord Mills. “Red. white and blue” to 
designate coffee, Leschen & Sons v. 
Broderick and the B. Rope Company, 
Newcomer & Lewis v. Scriver Company. 





described constitutes unfair competition’ 





Rulings were demanded on these points. 

Rulings were asked for by the defend- 
ant, among other vital points, on these: 

“Where there is nothing but the color 
itself upon which a trade name is pre- 
dicated, no trade name can be acquired 
to the exclusion of others. 

“Words descriptive of the 
characteristics, or ingredients of an 
article cannot be the subject matter of 
a trade name. 

“Unfair competition cannot be pre- 
dicated alone upon the use of another’s 
mark or name unless inferences from 
the act itself complained of can be drawn 
of a wrongful intent to use the name or 
mark complained of. 

“In order to constitute a valid trade 
name by the use of colors, the colors 
must be used in connection with a suf- 
ficiently complex combination of other 
things.” 

\lready, requests from national ad- 
vertisers for transcripts of the papers in 
the case are being received by the Pem- 
berton Square headquarters of the Suf- 

folk County courts, because of the prec- 
aes -creating nature of the ruling, 
which, it is expected, will be followed to 
a considerable degree in future equity 
decisions in other states. 


quality, 


MIAMI POST PLANS A DAILY 





Will Become Afternoon Paper in Fall 
With U. P. Service 


The Miami (Fla.) Post, now appear- 
ing as a weekly, will become daily after- 
noon newspaper in the Fall, in time for 
the Autumn and Winter influx of vis- 
itors. The paper is reported to be backed 
financially by a group of influential 
Miami business men, and Redmond B. 
Gautier, a lawyer, is chairman of the 





127,334 More Lines 


URING the months of January, 

February, March and April of 
this year, The Daily News published 
127,334 more lines of paid advertis- 
ing than during the same four 
months of last year, 


URING these months The Daily 

News published 482,326 more 
Himes of paid advertising than the 
ether Passaic paper. 


Advertising Fac Audited by 
De Lisser Bros. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


@, M. HARTT, 
Bdstos. 


BR. E. LENT 
Gen’i Mor. 





board of directors. Raymond B. Bolton, 
a Washington newspaper man, i: editor 
and E. Wellington Sweeney, formerly 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
is business manager. United Press serv- 
ice will be used by the new daily, which, 
it is stated, will also maintain Washing- 
ton and London correspondents. 


Argus-Press Adds Leased Wire 


The Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press has 
added an Associated Press leased wire 
service and is now publishing two editions 
a day, a ar edition having been added. 

orge T. Campbell, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Argus-Press has been very 








Giving the advertiser 
the display he needs 


‘The advertiser must have right display 
if his space is to be most profitable. 


Limiting the advertiser’s display is hold- 
ing back the growth of display volume. 


The Ludlow System for Display provides 
unlimited capacity for advertising dis- 
play—provides your composing room 
with the wanted typefaces in regular, 
italic, bold, condensed and extended. 


Always ready for any emergency, clean 
typography, making press time easily, 12- 
point all the way up to 60-point—that’s 
the happy condition of the Ludlow- 
equipped composing room. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
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ill for some time but is now recovering. — — —- 
Evens Campbell, his son, has taken over | 
the active management of the paper un- 

til his father’s health is completely re- 


ow | The Backbone of the Ad-alley 


WELLS HAWKS LEAVES NAVY 
The Model 9 Linotype | 














U. S. S. Mimeograph Scrapped—Back 
to Theatrical Publicity 


Wells Hawks, lieutenant commander, 
U. .S. N. R. F., but better known to : 
newspaper editors of the country as cir- MULTIPLE DistRIBUTOR 
cus.and theatrical aes ss agent extraordi- 
nary, has left the Navy Department pub- declan hin than 
licity bureau to become general publicity te Ue way Oe 
man for Sam Harris, the New York are being set from another 
theatrical manager. 

“The good ship U. S. S. Mimeograph 
has heen: scrapped,” said Commander 
Hawks. 

Failure of Congress to provide funds 
for reserve officers is responsible for his 
leaving the Navy Department, where he 
has been since the beginning of the 
war. At the outbreak of hostilities 
Commander Hawks was called in to ap- 
ply his circus methods to navy recruit- 
ing, which he did with marked success. 
Before Commander Hawks’ departure 
for New York, the National Press Club 
Post of the American Legion had a din- 


ner in his honor. 
* MORE THAN 43,500 IN USE 
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United Press | zine Model 9 into a three- or four-magazine machine. 
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Eight different faces, any or 
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Quick Macazine CHANGE 
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instant command of 720 dif- 
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In a Class 
by Jisetl} 


The Des Moines 
Sunday Register 


with 


129,842 


(10c a Copy) 
Net Paid Circulation 
April, 1922 


Now outranks the leading Sunday Newspapers 
in the following cities, all larger than Des Moines 
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Flat rate 20 cents a line—lowest rate per line per thou- 
sand of circulation of any Sunday newspaper in Iowa. 


8-page Iowa rotogravure 
Roto Rate—46c Line Flat 


Write for lowa map showing daily and Sunday 
circulation by counties and towns. 
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BRITISH PRESS INSURANCE PILING UP 
“INCALCULABLE LIABILITIES” 





Actuary Writing in Marichester Guardian Says London Papers’ 
Offers May Consume Two-thirds of Sales Revenue— 
One London Paper Revives Its Main Benefit 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, 


THE amazing benefits offered in 

health, accident, and death insurance 
by British morning newspapers have just 
attracted the attention of an actuarially- 
minded critic and his refiections and 
comments in the Commercial Supple- 
ment of the Manchester Guardian have, 
to put it mindly, fluttered the dove-cotes 
of publishers engaged in such schemes. 
That there is something in the criticism 
is certain from the fact that one daily 
has already revised its main benefit in an 
important detail, although there seems at 
present no likelihood of the schemes 
being dropped overboard as a_ whole, 
possibly owing to the existence of period 
contracts. 

The critic in the Guardian Supplement 
is sceptical of the benefits themselves, 
and says that the competition (which he 
describes as “crazy”) is already piling 
up almost incalculable liabilities which 
newspaper proprietors will have to carry 
on their own backs, adding that insurance 
companies are declining to underwrite 
anything but legitimate transport risks, 
and are strongly opposed to the piling 
up of claims so that they may be em- 
ployed by newspapers as daily “adver- 
tising points.” 

This is a reference to the fact that it 
is a common feature in these dailies for 
a list of some twenty or thirty names 
and addresses of beneficiaries to appear 
each day. 

He gives an idea of what these schemes 
may be costing publishers by saying that 
it is now reckoned that two or three of 
the London papers are offering indem- 
nities against the accident risks of man 
and wife which will cost from half to 
two-thirds of their total revenue from 
sales. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


The future must see an early halt, 
according to his view, for publishers are 
“confronting the certainty of enormous 
losses if the competition does not quickly 
come to an end. If common sense does 
not call a halt bankruptcy will compel it. 
If personal accident insurance were as 
universal as fire insurance there would 
be less inducement ‘on the part of news- 
paper proprietors to offer some parts of 
it free to subscribers. Personally, I 
greatly prefer a modern accident and dis- 
ease insurance policy at office rates to 
all these newspaper insurances added to- 
gether.” 

Referring to the fact that he wnder- 
stands such schemes as they are run in 
England would be illegal in the United 
States under the existing insurance laws, 
the writer adds that they are not illegal 
here, but the cost of them will soon be- 
come prohibitive. Twelve months of the 
present accident and disease benefits will 
cost one of the London journals at least 
half a million pounds sterling. 

The results, as this frank critic sees 
them, are hardly likely to be permanent, 
for he says that when the fever of com- 
petition has burned itself out, there will 
be many disappointed newspaper sub- 
scribers and many sick and sorry news- 
paper proprietors. 

But at the moment there is no sign of 
abatement in the fierce contest for new 
circulation, and that it has certainly been 
a gain to many of the newspapers con- 
cerned is evident from the substantial 
increases in circulation announced in 
several directions since the beginning of 
the year. The revision in benefits in the 
ore case referred to may, however, be an 
indication that high-water mark has been 
reached in the benefits that can be offered. 





JOINT RADIO STATION 
IN ROCHESTER 


Times-Union and Democrat & Chroni- 
cle Present Plant to Eastman 
School—Former Abandons Its 
Own Broadcasting 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


Rocuester, May 31.—The Times- 
Union radio broadcasting station will 
be discontinued as soon as the larger 
station, to be operated by the Times- 
Union and'the Democrat & Chronicle 
jointly in co-operation with the Eastman 
School of Music, is installed at the lat- 
ter institution. 

The Times-Union Station, which be- 
gan operation last February, was a dis- 
tinct success both from the standpoint 
of the radio fans and the newspaper. 

The Democrat & Chronicle, however, 
determined to install a broadcasting set 
and it was at the suggestion of the 
School of Music officials that it was 
decided to obviate the confusion bound 
to result from a multiplicity of broad- 
casting stations here by the two news- 
papers purchasing a new and powerful 


set and operating it jointly at the 
school. 
By this arrangement the programs 


given twice daily at the Eastman School 
of Music, the $3,000,000 institution given 
by George Eastman and opened recently, 
will be available for broadcasting. 

Proprietors of the two newspapers 
agreed that this plan would make pos- 
sible broadcasting of a higher quality of 
entertainment than would be possible 
for either of them operating separately. 

In addition to the music programs of 
the school the two newspapers will 
broadcast market and weather reports, 
baseball scores and other news bulletins 
noon and night. 


The broadcasting set is now being in- 
stalled in the Eastman School of Music, 
which provides an adequate studio, and 
will assist in preparing and broadcast- 
ing the programs. 

It is expected that the new station will 
be in operation about June 





RADIO NOTES 


The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Lead- 
er is installing a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, which it expects will be in opera- 
tion by the middle of June. 


The Kansas City Star last week 
opened its new radio broad-casting sta- 
tion, the call of which is WDAF. 
sending studio and special mechanical 
rooms are now being equipped on the 
third floor of the Star building. 


Merrill R. Mitchell, operator of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union broad- 
casting station, has left to take charge 
of the station of the Detroit Free Press 
and has been succeeded by Victor 
Martin. 


The Salt Lake Telegram has installed 
a radiophone station and is giving away 
receiving sets as premiums. 


All Buffalo newspapers have arranged 
to supply the evening programs of the 
new radio broadcasting station, WRG, 
of the Federal Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, which was opened May 21. 
The Courier has the Monday night pro- 
gram; News, Tuesday night; Times, 
Wednesday night; Express, Thursday 
night; Commercial, Friday night, and 
Enquirer, Saturday night. 


The Edmonton Journal, of which John 
M. Imrie is managing director, is the 
latest Canadian daily to announce the in- 
stallation of a radio broadcasting station. 
Its territory will be the province of Al- 


berta. 
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PAPER PRICES STABLE 
FOR YEAR—McKEE 


‘Canadian Manufacturer Sees No Return 
of 1920 Prosperity Yet, With No 
Prospects of Higher Rate 
on Newsprint 





MontreaL, May 29.—Although the 
newsprint industry is in a better a 
tion today than it was in a year ago, 
is not yet time for over-optimism b. 
roseate views of the future, according to 
George M. McKee, president of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association, referring 
to recent reports that the paper industry 
was rapidly approaching the level of 
prosperity it enjoyed in 1920. 

“It is quite true,” says Mr. McKee, 
“that most cf the Canadian mills are at 





Editor 


Picker represented the company in this 
transaction, negotiations for which have 
been under way for the past two years. 


Cut Paper Freight to Texas 


Carload freight rates on newsprint 
from Atlantic Seaboard points to Texas 
common points, have been reduced ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, effective June 1, 
according to announcement just made 
by the railroads. The carload rate will 
then be 82 cents per 100 pounds. 








NEVER MIND RIVALS, GO AHEAD 


————» 


Kansas Students Tell How to Beat 
Imitative Competitors 


LawreENce, Kan., May 30.—Award of 
three prizes to journalism students of 
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After Business in Florida 


The advertising and sales opportunities in Florida began to take hold of 
me a year ago, when I visited Miami to gather material for an advertising 
campaign which I had been retained to conduct in the New York American, 
the Herald, the Times, the Tribune and the World. I am glad to say that 
campaign proved successful. 

visited Miami the second time last September and then spent the last 
week of November and the first week of December on the west coast, mak- 
ing my headquarters at Tampa and radiating from there to other thriving 
prosperous communities, including St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine City,” 
which is jumping to the front in substantial fashion, 

From May of last year until the middle of March this year I gave much 
of my time to studying conditions in Florida and carefully considering the 
move I finally made on March 18th, on which date I left New York deter- 
mined to cast my lot in Florida, where I see the greatest business opportunity 
of my life. It is about time for me to begin to cash in for myself on my 























t t the University of Kansas by Jason long experience in advertising work. 
: present producing a greater volume of Rogers, publisher of the New York Those who know me and the kind of work I like to do best will under- 
paper than they did during the slump Globe, has been announced. Mr. Rog- stand why Florida appeals to me so strongly. All my life 1 have sought to 
f . T 4 . . - ee - e 
e period of last year. We hope this is ers submitted to the students the ques- develop new and constructive lines of advertising, but never before have I had 
> more than a passing condition brought tion “If a competitive newspaper, or the chance to assist in building a state and communities through advertising. 
i about by seasonal influence and the desire competitive newspapers, continually du- It is a great work. : 
of the newspaper publishers to forestall plicated every new department or fea- There will be scores of advertising men from the North in Florida before 
- delayed shipments owing to the coal tyre you put in it, what would you do?” very long. There is so much to be done in making known what Florida has 
. strike and to threatened labor troubles The answer adjudged most satisfac- to offer to the world that there will be plenty of work for all. 
i within the industry itself, but this cannot tory was submitted by Miss Geneva That wise and very successful business man, John Wanamaker, thinks 
:, be determined accurately until the sum- Kunkle of Lawrence, Kansas; with sec- that Florida has more to offer to the world than any other State in the 
i mer an further, advanced and publishers ond and third honors to Raymond Union. He believes Florida’s population can be doubled in five years and 
- | are a at estimate their fall require- (Calene and Roy D. Brown. Cash trebled in ten years. The population now is a little over a million. 
. pn ge t present cares circulation prizes totalling $50 were distributed. Wher we consider that only about 4,000,000 out of over 37,000,000 acres 
Il } an en vertising ve ume both show | 4 Forty-four of the 300 students in the are being cultivated, and that the soil of the Everglades after drainage proves 
st | a ying cre Nat a year, which, department submitted answers. to be the richest in the world and will grow practically everything under the 
| if it continues, will undoubtedly help the The opinions of the winning con- sun, it does not require much imagination to see what can be done to attract 
- Th , ‘ , __ testants and of most of the other people to the state. It has been proved many times during the past twenty 
tt, re. e persistent dee a of ree writers was that the thing to do was to years that a few acres will yield a profit of $200 to $1,000 per’acre when 
md a sak of teem pally te = roe} poe “saw wood,” without concern about worked intelligently. 
i : sel ve ’ r€ imitators except to leave them as far in es 
rw | no wetaatial basis, inasmuch as a suf- the rear as poate wade Newspaper Advertising 
: ficiently large proportion of a i , rye 
a. pecan dine nag ma yo gy or IT Oe You all know my faith in the power of newspaper advertising. My work 

» Soe ak ceeniindac of the pier to ablace FOUR MORE “SHORT COURSES” will be — to persuading business interests to tell the facts about Florida 
of | price stability through advertising in newspapers in the North. 

Ww ps0 Bin: casing ‘ . _ . The sections of the North that have thus far proven most responsive to 
en ‘ W — it is generally admitted even Canadians Can Learn at Saskatoon, invitations from different communities in Florida to visit or to live in the state 
n- | Be se gg Fg rage concludes the Winnipeg, Ed ton and Toronto are the New England States, the section embracing New York State, New 
ial statement, at the current price of S} a , ; Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the Middle Western section embracing the 
i | newsprint does not yield an adequate re- lort courses in journalism are being states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Michigan 

+ when current production costs are afranged in at —_ pp hag ese gee These are the logical sections in which to make an appeal for Florida 
the taken into account, the prospects for im- biges oi a Weekly N € initiative Pha through newspaper advertising. General advertising of Florida in weeklies 
4n provement in that direction are not en- the Canadian Weekly } ewspapers’ As- and magazines will not prove as economical nor as effective as concerted effort 
een couraging, but must await the develop- em Publishers of Saskatchewan in newspapers in territories from whence the state is sure to draw permanent 
ed. ments of the future.” wl ave an opportunity of attending residents, visitors and investors. The only media I will recommend outside 

at ee such a course at the provincial univer- of newspapers are far ublicat : 

= ‘ : sity, Saskatoon, early in July. For Man- ee ate SR ECMEOnS. 

: Water Rail Rate Hearing Seale: semeiiiirs a ‘eines a-Si It seems certain that I will get some advertising to place in Northern 
in- , Pp f » @ course 1s being “o newspapers. How much I will get I do not know, but the feeling is general 
sic, A hearing to establish a special freight ranged at the Manitoba Agricultura throughout the state that now is the time to begin active effort to let the 
and rate from interior points in Maine via College in August. In September the people of the North know the facts about the advantages and resources of 
ast- steamship from Portland to New York University of Alberta, Edmonton, will this wonderful state 

| was held in Boston May 23 upon the ap- give a course for Alberta publishers : 

, | was | L ‘ Ine of my plans i x 
will lication of the Eastern Steamship Com- while the second Ontario course will be the business mest os Flog heipag Mt ge ao otros da peridings 
ny. The Portland-New York Steam- given at the University of Toronto the da to establish and maintain Florida buildings 
ee C ge K he i Th ies pili in several northern cities in which will be displayed the almost endless va- 

_ ship Company 1s already quoting a 10 same month. There is a possibility rieties of products of the state, its beautiful tropical growth d 

per cent differential on shipments of this that Quebec publishers P perce: al vce Dengan 

j ; Pp Pp . and which shall also contain business offices with sales organizations to pro- 

| class. No action was taken at the hear- 

t- —— mote the sale of farm lands, sites for industrial enterprises, cattle ranches, 
andi ; Students Man Austin Papers business locations in cpmmunities, citrus groves and lots or tracts for beau- 
sta- ee Students of Journalism of the Univer ee a ae 

= International P Mo i : : " ° 
era , er ee paene: sity of Texas, Austin, published both Will Newspapers Cooperate? 
The International Paper Company will daily papers in Austin, May 16, getting 
week move its executive offices from 30 Broad out the Tuesday afternoon Statesman, Besides being an advertising man I believe I have a good nose for news. 
sta- | street, New York, to the new Pershing and the Wednesday morning American. I realize my limitations as a writer of news, but if one knows news, the av- 
a | Square building in April, 1923. The All editorial work was handled by erage news editor will be able to edit copy to make a good story from what 
nical | company signed a 10-year lease for the students, under the direction of W. D. the reporter sends in. 
1 the seventeenth and eighteenth floors of the Hornaday, assistant professor, and Will There is so much interesting material in Florida to write about that I be- 
| building at an annual rental of $100,000 D. Mayes, head of the School of Jour- lieve I can furnish a good news story once a week to newspapers in the North. 
¢ the | May 23. The building, which is now nalism. Regular size editions were pub- Newspaper publishers know that I do not ask them to print yeading no- 
ery under construction, will occupy the site lished. The issue of May 23, of both tices designed to give free publicity for business enterprises, but in doing the 
: z of the old Grand Union Hotel. John M. papers was also put out by students. work in Florida I have set out to do it will be a big help if the newspapers 
a will print stories that have real news value. 
Mee I am a a to gather the news, assisted by live wire reporters in all 
CHIEF NEWSPAPERS USED 652,570 TONS — of the state. I will send it to the newspapers if they want it, but 
will have to make a nominal charge for the service. I suppose I will have 
talled OF PAPER SO FAR THIS YEAR to confine this service to one newspaper in a community, because the only 
away thing I know of that all newspapers in a community will print at the same 
time is advertising copy. 
ONSUMPTION of newsprint paper 579,598 tons last year, 596,239 t in th lis 
ranged Nae : sa : year, 596, ons in the Thi 
of “ by the principal newspapers of the paper panic year of 1920; 525,557 tons s is My Offer to Pub hers 
WRG, eg emg the a pete aye co during 1919 and 427,658 tons in 1918. :; tg Pa thy - ne ae = cities = towns in the states of Massa- 
o 22 was 52./ per cent greater : chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, N 
ee é : mpshire, , Rhode ind, Connecticut, New 
= 1 it was during the war year of 1918, when P Consumption by months: for the first Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, will subscribe 
it pro- the War Industries Board rules were in ‘OUT months of the last five years as for my Florida news service I will furnish it at $10 a month. The same copy 
Times force. The total consumption January- compiled by the Newsprint Service will go to all and the price will be the same to each newspaper. If mats or 
ursday April was 652,570 tons, compared with Bureau, was as follows: pictures are desired they will be furnished to newspapers at actual cost. 
— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
ty EE oc tie cnndeoes 156,333 141,559 146,763 124,620 95,016 ADDRESS: 
POMWURTY cccccscccence 149,862 135,334 145,282 122,506 91,878 
SMEATON wc cccccccccses 169,574 154,278 154,573 136,395 119,669 
h > WOE Vdsccsienstteleek 176,801 148,427 149,621 142,036 121,095 ‘ 
is the as “iain bene Bpe ase > 
a  bndtva weake= 652,570 579,598 596,239 $25,557 427,658 
the in Consumption during the first four months of 1922: 332 N E 25th St Miami Fl ida 
station. p Rass “ Soe 
of Al exceeds that of same period in 1921 by 12.6% exceeds that of same period in 1919 by 24.3 


exceeds that of same period in 1920 by 9.5% exceeds that of same period in 1918 by 52.7 
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KLAN ASKS REPORTERS 
TO INITIATION 


Two See Ceremony Out of Earshot 
After K. K. K. of Hagerstown Pass 
Them as “Eligible” from Two 
Papers’ Staffs 


Some of the pomp and ceremony of 
the “Invisible Empire’ were shown for 
the first time to two Hagerstown news- 
paper men, who witnessed initiation of 
61 candidates into the Hagerstown Klan. 
J. Garvin Hager, of the Morning 
Herald, and Anthony Hankey, of the 
Daily Mail, were the two reporters ac- 
ceptable to the unidentified Klansman 
who extended the invitation in a myster- 
ious telephone conversation, for the 
editor of the Herald to be present. One 
after another of the reporters suggested 
to cover the story were rejected by the 


member of the Ku Klux Klan as “inel- 
igible” to witness the ceremonies. 
Meeting members of the Klan at a 


designated spot just outside of the city 
limits, the reporters were taken to a hilly 
field on a pike leading from the state 
highway. Here a man robed in flowing 
white, and hooded, announced himself as 
spokesman and guide who would answer 
their questions. Passing through sev- 
eral lines of guards the reporters were 
finally stationed at a point overlooking 
a triangle formed by the hooded figures, 
surrounding a high flaming cross which 
lighted the field for some distance. 
When the céremonies began however, 
they were within earshot and were hur- 
ried back through the guards to a safer 


vantage point where the ceremony was 
visible but not audible. 
The weird rites, the reflection from 


the high acetylene cross, lighting up the 
ghost- like figures moving back and forth 
in the darkness, occupied two hours and 
at the close the Klansmen, discarding 
their white robes, climbed into the row 
of fifty automobiles which circled the 
field, and the Klansmen disappeared as 
quickly and mysteriously as they had 
come. 

The Klan was organized in Hagers- 
town in March, and while members of 
the “Invisible Empire” some weeks ago 
visited a church at Williamsport, a small 
town near Hagerstown, frightening the 
congregation as they marched up the 
aisle in full regalia, it is the first time 
any newspaper men of this section have 
been allowed to attend a meeting. 





ADVERTISING AFFILIATION 
CONSIDERS WASTE 


(Continued from page 7) 











advertising appropriation as faithfully and as 
persistently as he provides money for his pay- 
roll or his life insurance. 

“Reading is laber. Reading requires effort. 
And that effort must be repaid immediately, else 
it will be discontinued.” 


Commenting upon the 
advertising, Mr. Mears 
saying : 


“Having come up through physiology and 
animal psychology to advertising, I confess that 

bring with me something of the attitude I 
found necessary and useful there. I have be- 
zun to look for the particular animal best quali- 
fied to act as subject for solving all of our 
advertising problems. I find that our best ex- 
perimental animal is that rar avis (at least rar 
in 1921, but becoming more plentiful in the 
latter half of 1922), the consumer. It took 
psychology to get hold of the consumer in the 
days which are just departing. 

“If my excursion in psychology has brought 
any result it is this: To get reaction from 
your consumer, tell him something that will tie 
up with fear, something that will stir up a mild 
rage, that will call an affectionate or love re- 
sponse, or strike at a deep physiological or habit 
need. Only our ability limits us in the use of 
these powerful genii of psychology. Nor do 
we need to make our copy yellow. 

“If you do not know how to touch these 
secret and hidden springs of action when you 
write about your product, do not blindly re- 
sort to a shotgun method—scattering a lot of 
lead in the hope that pellet will by chance hit 
the spot. Take your product into your labora- 
tory and along with it a half-hundred consum- 
ers, and work until you feel sure that when you 
go out on the firing line with your printed 
message, you can aim accurately and with 
deadly execuition. 

“By laboratory here I do not mean the labora- 
tory of the cHeges. Your laboratory may be 


psychology of 
concluded by 
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in crowded city quarters, pulling coor-bells, 
wandering over the country talking to consum- 
ers, finding out what they do, what papers and 
magazines they read. It may he standing on 
the street corners, watching what people wear 
and how they wear it, or in the great stores, 
markets and restaurants. No matter where it 
is, like the good naturalist you are, you must 
never lose sight of your experimental animal, 
the consumer.” 


R. N. Fellows, of Chicago, advertising 
manager of the Addressograph, discussed 
“To Sell ’Em, Tell ’Em 

He said individual " selling requires 
good aim, as does a sharp shooter. Re- 
viewing advertising and selling efforts 
of his firm, one of the largest buyers of 
newspaper space, he said: 

“‘We have found that business is a zood deal 
like life—it’s largely what you make it. The 
way to get business is to go after it-—not part 
of the time, but all of the time, and not in a 
half-hearted way, but in a whole-heerted way. 
Then when you get the business, take care of 
it—treat people right. Be courteous. Render 
real service. Give people a little :more than 
they pay for. 

“There is a slogan going around now which 
is very apropos of selling conditions today: 
‘When you put more religion into your busi- 
ness and make less religion of your business, 
there is going to be better business.’ The day 
is past when anyone can get a man’s order 
and then give him the ‘bum’s rush,’ to use 
the vernacular of the street. Yet there are a 
lot of firms who still believe, because they 
advertise, that is all they need to do to get 
good business. Advertising is just plain sell- 
ing or else it is a waste of money. There are 
only two kinds of selling, individual selling and 
mass selling. Advertising is mass selling. It 
is like a radio—it delivers the message to busi- 
ness men without knowing what they are.” 


Marquis Regan, of New York, counsel 
on marketing and merchandising, dis- 
cussed “Bringing Business Back Through 
Setter Marketing.” In part he said: 

“What we need most is an engineering basis 
of sales planning and execution and let the 
job to be done determine the length of time 
it will take. Because we sell on a one-year 
basis, we fail to plan on a two-year, three-year 
or five-year basis. 

“A great mi anufacturer of watches realized 
that private production had built his line up to 
more than 100 different items. The tendency 
cf popular demand showed what styles should 
sell best today. The result was an arbitrary re- 
duction to 26 items, thus reducing the jeweler’s 
stock and variety and increasing his possible 
turnover immensely. 

“A study of operations showed the possibility 
of cutting production time per watch literally 
bv weeks. 

““\ further step was an analysis of watch 
styles and prices sold in various parts of the 
country. It was then possible to call the jewel 
er’s attention to those items in the company’s 
line sure to sell most readily in his territory. 
This company showed increased sales and 
gre: itly increased profits for 1921. 

‘The National Carbon Company furnished 
an example by producing an improved type of 
everready flashlight—the spot-light type with 
the 300-foot range. Other types were not ig- 
nored, but the leader carried the line into 
stores where sales languished. Hundreds oi 
thousands of these new flashlights quickly 
turned themselves from the dealer’s show case 
to the consumer’s hands. 

“Back of this 1921 success can be traced 
more than two years of expensive laboratory 
study. And here again the way for better sales 
had been opened up by a reduction of more 
than 60 items to less than 30. 

“This is no time for nonessentials and slow 
turnover. 

“An eastern 
product had established 
the middle west and south. These had fallen 
into decay during 1921. Before entering 1922 
he determined to find out to what extent New 
England could absorb his product. He found 
to his surprise that his output could be ab- 
scrbed close at home without causing a flutter 
in the trade. From now on he intends to have 
something to say about the direction in which 
his business grows. 

‘‘During the war there was such an abnormal 


manufacturer of a machine tool 
sales agencies through 
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demand for washing machines, electric special- 
tiss and vacuum cleaners that production was 
the only problem. The slump caught everybody 
overstocked. Yet they can be sold. They are 
being sold, but largely on a commission sis. 
No sales, no commissions; no waste in selling 
expense; profits for everybody.” 


Other speakers during the two-day 
session included Douglas Malloch, the 
poet; Norval Hawkins; John . Watson 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 


New York, and C. C. Parlin, of the 
— Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Summarizing some of his views on ad- 
vertising, Mr. Parlin said: 

“Advertising is the process of edu- 
cating the consumer on the thing that is 
right and on the thing he believes in. 
Advertising is the power behind the 
thing that is used over and over again. 
Advertising sells the thing that is right. 
Advertising has no skeleton in its closet. 
It is bound to become a growing factor 
in business each year. Advertising 
means, in an off year, the movement of 
stocks of those manufacturers who 
brand their goods and the ready sale 
of the branded stocks of the retailer.” 

Thomas V. Hendricks, of Cleveland, 
was chairman of the committee on speak- 
ers. Mr. Malloch is president of the 
American Press Humorists. 

Delegations were present from Buffalo, 
Rochester, Toledo, Hamilton, Ont., 
Youngstown, Akron, Canton, and other 
Ohio points. 

Frank M. Stock was chairman of the 
Cleveland entertainment committee; C. 
W. Poe headed the transportation ar- 
rangements ; William J. Raddatz was at 
the head of promotion, while C. K. Mat- 
son looked after publicity. 

Saturday evening the Greater Buffalo 
Advertising Club gave an entertainment 
stunt for the visitors, numbering nearly 


A score of members of the Cleveland 
Women’s Advertising Club were dele- 
gates, as were several women publicity 
experts from other points. 


Curtis Employes Take Field 


About 4,000 Curtis Company employes 
turned out May 19 to take part in the 
sports and games which were a part of 
the outing at the Curtis Country Club at 
Lawndale. One of the features of the day 
was a ball game between the publishing 
and manufacturing departments, in which 


the latter came out victorious, with a 


score of 18 to 8 


Ban $5,000,000 Labor Press Fund 


The International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers in 
its convention held at Houston, Texas, 
May 17, voted down the proposal to 
create a $5,000,000 fund to found daily 
newspapers in the interests of organized 
labor. It did indorse a joint labor press, 
but said that assessments at this time 
would be burdensome. 





City Editors to Judge Songs 


City editors of Philadelphia news- 
papers have been selected as judges in a 
contest open to all native Pennsylvanians 
who have been living in the state in the 
last five years for a $200 prize offered 
by the Philadelphia Music League for 
the best poem to be put to music for the 
Pennsylvania State Song. 


Marshall Buys Another Paper 


The La Salle (Ill.) Daily Post has 
been bought by I. H. Marshall, who owns 
a chain of newspapers located in northern 
Illinois. M. S. MacLean, formerly of 
the staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, is 
the new managing editor of the Post. 





Chicago Burglar Stole Cartoons 


The “cartoonist burglar” is Chicago’s 
latest species of criminal, He stole 520 
sketches on which Adolph Beilin, a car- 
toonist, has been working in his studio 
for the last two years. 





Chalsant Succeeds Hamilton 


Edward N. Chalsant has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager . of 
the New York American, succeeding 
William T. Hamilton, resigned. 





New Ad Manager in Wichita 
The Wichita (Kan.) Beacon has ap- 
pointed F, O. Schroeder as advertising 
manager, with T. N. Gretzer as assistant. 


Can Handle Mats Now 


The Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer has 
installed equipment for the handling of 
matrices and unmounted electrotypes. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, Marquette Bldg., Detroit, 
Placing orders with some New York City 
newspapers for Dunlop Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, golf balls, 17 Eest 42d street, New 
York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will place advertising 
for Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th 
New York. Will make up lists during next 
30 days for Schieffelin & Co., 170 William 
street, New York, “Steero”’ bouillon cubes. 

Biow Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Sending out orders to apply on con- 
tracts for Jean hair nets. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Using 84 lines, 2 times 
for Great Lakes Company. 

Centaur Company, 80 Varick 
York. Sending out summer 
Castoria. 

Chambers Agency, 612 
Building, New Orleans. 
conduct the advertising of Eugene Ellis Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans, “Nola Suiting.” 
Copy is being placed in Southern newspapers. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 1705 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis. Making 1,400-line 
contracts for Early & Daniel Company. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Issuing copy on Uncle Sam’s Break- 
fast Food Company to western newspapers. 

J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will place advertising 
for Continental Fibre Company “Bakelite-Di- 


avenue, 


street, New 
schedule for 


Maison Blanche 
Has ben engaged to 


lecto,” Newark, Del., making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts for Vitamon Corporation. 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Agency, Union 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 1,000- 


line contracts for Cleveland 
pany. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Reported will shortly start a news- 
paper campaign for John Hancock Pens, Bos- 
ton. 

Louis O. Eddy Advertising Agency, 22 East 
Washington street, Chicago. Will make up 
lists during June for Dr. C. Wakefield & Co 
Bloomington, Tll., “‘Wakefield’s Blackberry 
Balsam,” using newspapers, trade papers, 
farm papers and foreign language newspapers. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street. New York. Planning special campaign 
for — for Oppenheim-Oberandorf Com- 
pany, “Sealpax,”’ Baltimore; using newspapers 
in New York state for Knox Gelatin; send- 
ing out contracts and copy for Tobacco Pro- 
ducts Company. 

Charles Daniel Frey, Monroe Bidg., Chicago 
Making 2,800-line yearly contracts for Earl 
Motors. 

Fuller & Smith, Inc., 1501 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. Making contracts with newspapers 
generally for Seiberling Rubber Company, 
tires, Akron, Ohio. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Issuing copy to Ohio 
papers on Duesen Kraft Laboratories. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison 
New York. Sending out orders for 
Fairbanks Company, “Fairy Soap.’ 


Gardner- Glen Buck Advertising Company, 


Automobile Com- 


avenue, 
K 


1627 Locust street. Chicago. Making 3,000-line 
yearly contracts for Simmons Hardware Com 
pany. 

Dr. Charles W. Green, 225 5th avenue, New 
York. Reported to be placing a tryout cam- 
paign with Newark and Elizabeth, N. - 
Spaseneere for Ocha Company, chicory, New 

ork. 


Green, Fulton & Cunningham, 28 East Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago. Issuing copy on Nash 
Motors. 

Guardian Advertising Corporation, 511 5th 
avenue, New York. Making 2,800-line yearly 
contracts for the International Consolidated 
Chemical Corporation. 

Gundlach Advertising Company, 40 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out sched- 
ules on Lord Baltimore Cigar. 

William Irving Hamilton, 267 5th 
New York. Placing orders with some New 
York city newspapers and later will extend 
to other large cities for E. A. Kline & Co. 
“Medalist” cigars, New York. 


Hanser Advertising Agency, 691 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J. Reported to be making 
contracts with newspapers in the cities where 
they have distribution for Wyrick Springs 
Company, Inc., spring water, Bristol. Va. 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 1,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for Cereal Meal Corporation. 


Albert P. Hill Company, 233 Oliver street, 
Pittsburgh. Sending out contracts and orders 
for the Transcontinental Oil Company. 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., Little Bldg., Boston. 
Reported will place advertising for Acme Ap- 
paratus Company, radio apparatus, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Arnold Joerns Company, 
Blvd., Chicago. 
Company, 


avenue, 


14 East Jackson 
Issuing copy on W. C. Auble 
“Durant Motor.” 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 17 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Send- 
ing out orders for Akron Trust Company. 

Joseph Katz Company, Drovers & Merchants 
Bank Bldg, Baltimore. Will place the follow- 
ing accounts with newspapers: Strouse-Baer 
Company, “Jack Tar Togs,” Baltimore, and 


Maryland 
cure, 


Pharmacal 
Baltimore. 

Charles D. Kean Service, 16 Central street, 
Boston. Reported to be making up a news- 
paper list for Keene Washing Products Com- 
pany, ‘“‘Scrub-Not’ washing preparations, 
Keene, N. H. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
for Battle Creek Food Company. 

Larchar-Horton Company, 75 
street, Providence, R. I. 
vertise in some 
Safepack Mills, 
Boston. 


Company, “Rem” cold 


Westminster 
Reported will ad- 
Yew England newspapers for 
“Safekote” asphalt shingles, 


Wilson H. Advertising Service, 6 
Church street, New Haven, Conn. Now plac- 
ing account ‘of Greist Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Haven, portable lamps and “Penn” 
razors. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Issuing general 180 each on Sun 
Maid Raisins. 

Lyddon & Hanford, 42 East avenue, Roches- 
ter, and 200 5th avenue, New York. 
continue to place advertising for Sill 
Works, “Sterling’’ stoves and ranges, Roches- 
ter, es, F. : 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta. Reported to be placing adver 
tising for Nu-Shine Company, shoe dressing 
and polishes, Reidsville, N. C. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 215 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Preparing list on 
Premier Malt Products Company. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Will use 
for Kopec Company, of Milwaukee. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Issuing copy to 
small eastern and southwestern papers on Al- 
lied Packers, Klinck Packing Company. 

Mears Advertising Company, Inc., 36 West 
40th street, New York. Reported to be mak- 
ing up newspaper list for New England Con- 
fectionery Company, ‘“‘Necco” sweets, Bos- 
ton. 


Ralph W. Merrill Company, 400 North Michi- 


newspapers 


gan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for James 
Heddon’s Sons, fishing tackle, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Metropolitan Advertising Company, 12 
Liberty street, New York. Sending out or- 


ders for Tuchmann, financial. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 8th street and 
La Salle avenue, Minneapolis. lacing or 
ders with newspapers in selected sections for 
American Range & Foundry Company, “Sa 
nico” range. 1149 Broadwav. New York, Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis and Minneapolis. 

Frank G. Morris Company, 299 Madison ave 
nue, New York. Will make up lists during 


next 30 days for B. G. Pratt Company, 50 
Church street, New York, agricultural insec- 
ticides. 


Morse International Agency, 449 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York Sending out 5 line orders 
to run 39 times for Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Again placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Providence, 


R. B. Newell, 14 West Washington street, 


Chicago. Reported will make up newspaper 
list during June for Waukegan Drug Com- 
pany, “Saveitt” hair color and “Krystol 
Foam” shampoo, Waukegan, III. 


Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 2) Fast 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Reported will make 


up newspaper list during June for Derma 
Viva Company, face preparations, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 1 
Court street, Boston. Placing account for 
The Commercial Chemical Company, Boston 

. . O'Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 
Bromfield street, Boston. Handling advertis- 


mg for White Mountain Ice Cream Freezer, 
H. 


Nashua, N 


Owl Advertising Agency, Terre Haute, Ind 
Making 2,800-line yearly contracts for P. dD. O. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York. Making yearly contracts with 
newspapers for Auerbach Company (candies) 

Persons-Leeb, Inc., 362 Lenox Bldg., 
land. Handling advertising for Wovenright 
Knitting Company, hosiery, Cleveland. 

Porter Eastman Byrne & Co., 22 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. Issuing copy to Southern 
papers on Sunbeam Chemical Company, 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Placing account for 
Greer College of Automobile Engineering, Chi- 
cago. Planning campaign in newspapers for 
Greer Course of Automotive Salesmanship & 
Garage Management. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins, Madison The 
atre Bldg., Detroit. Making 2,8-line con 
tracts for Paige Detroit & Jewett Motors. 

George P. Powning, Inc., 87 Orange street. 
New Haven. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections. for Kotal Company, “Ko- 
talko Hair Grower’ 443 Southern Boulevard, 
New York. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Reported will start an advertis- 
ing campaign with some New England news- 
papers for B. G. Corporation, “B. G.” spark 
plug, New York. 


B. Priestley & Co., 
New York. 


Cleve- 


114 East 33rd street, 


Sending out advertising direct 


& Publisher for June 3, 
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mostly to Southern newspapers for mohair 


suits. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts for the National Carbon Corpora- 
tion. 

William H. Rankin Company, 108 North 


Wabash avenue. Chicago. Now placing ad- 
vertising of “William Penn” and “Van Dyck” 
cigars for General Cigar Company, 119 West 
40th street, New York, will make up lists 
during June for Juergens & Anderson Com- 
pany, 108 North State street, Chicago, pearl 
necklaces. 
Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Sending out newspaper 
schedule, using half page copy for the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company. Handling 
account for Newark Tool & Engineering Com- 
pany, radio equipment. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York. 
ized Yeast. 
Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections for A. E. Nettleton Company, 
shoes, Syracuse, N. Y.; making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for the Thermoid Rubber Company. 


410 Fourth 


avenue, 
Sending out new copy 


for Iron- 


Russell M. Seeds Company, Inc., 330 Uni- 
versity Square, Indianapolis. Will make up 
lists during June and July for Pinex Com- 
pany, 123 Columbia street, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
using newspapers, trade and farm papers, 
foreign language newspapers and religious 
press. 


Floyd Short & Partners, Inc., 323 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders 
with newspapers in various sections for H. 
Mueller Mfg. Co., sink faucet, Decatur, IIl., 
New York, and San Francisco. 


C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency, 27 


School street, Boston. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Miss 
Emma E. Curtis, “Orangeade Paste” drink, 
Melrose, Mass. 

Snitzler-Warber Co., 225 North Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Again placing orders with 


newspapers in various sections for Kabo Co., 
“Pivot Garters,” Chicago. 
& Gayness, 489 Fifth 


Snodgrass avenue, 
New York. Handling account of J. W 


. Wup- 
perman, “Angostura Bitters,” 12 West 40th 
street, New York. 

Spitzler Warner & Co., 225 North Michi- 


gan avenue, Chicago. Issuing copy in the 
Middle West on Kabo Company. 

J. W. Thompson Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago Issuing renewals on 
Horlick’s Malted Milk; have a_ verv limited 
list in preparation on Western Tablet & Sta- 
tionery Company. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now handling newspaper 
advertising of Cream of Wheat Company, 500 


First avenue, Minneapolis; Magazine adver- 
tising of this company is in charge of Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency, Security Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Touzalin Advertising Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Issuing 220 lines 
6 times on Michigan Transit Company. 

U. S. Advertising Corporation, 1415 Madi- 
son avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Renewing con- 


tracts for Willys-Overland 
Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicaguv. Have secured the account of the 
Ritchie Bond & Mortgage Company, Chicago. 
A campaign using newspapers in the Middle 


Motors. 


West is in progress. 
Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
York. Handling account for H. C. S. Motor 


Car Co., Indianapolis 
Wells Ollendorf Company, 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Issuing copy in the Middle 
West on American Fruit Products. 
H 

Williams & Cunnynham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing renewals on Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company “Listerene.”’ 


Cc. C. Winningham, 10 West Peterboro 
street, Detroit. Handling account of Stewart 
Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Yost, Gratiot & Co., 520 Rialto Bldg., St. 
Louis. Reported will use some Eastern farm 
papers for Dazey Churn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


CONSUMER ADS NEEDED 





Americans Do Not Use Advantages in 
South Africa 


Lack of consumer advertising is one 
of the fundamental weaknesses of 
American merchandising in South Af- 
rica. Firms which at home build up 
their market by intensive advertising 
campaigns are prone to appoint an agent 
for South Africa and tell him when he 
asks for an advertising appropriation that 
the merit of the merchandise is so high 
that it sells itself, says P. J. Stevenson, 
United States Trade Commissioner to 
the union of South Africa. 

American motor cars, tires, cash regis- 
ters, cameras and agricultural machinery 
have been sold extensively in South Af- 
rica, but they have been well advertised 
in accordance with the best American 
practice. 

In South Africa practically all of the 
forms of consumer advertising are avail- 
able. There are nine or ten daily news- 
papers in the principal distribution cen- 
ters, as well as magazines and trade pa- 
pers. Also there are advertising agencies 
with the necessary organization and abil- 
ity to carry out an advertising campaign 
either directly or in co-operation with an 
American agency. 


Correct Way to Seal Ads Abroad 

American advertising matter sent to 
importers in South Africa is being re- 
fused at its destination, according to a 
news dispatch from the Johannesburg 
(S. A.) office of the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
because it is not correctly marked and 
instead of being duty free is subjected 
to fairly heavy import tax. 


Small Ad, But Diwupe There 

Persistent advertising is the theory of 
David Theophilus, a grain dealer of 
Howard, S. D., who has carried the 
single line reader “Dave Theophilus sells 
salt” continuously in the Howard papers 
for the past twenty-four years. He 
estimates that it has been the means of 
his selling 13,000 barrels of salt besides 
aiding indirectly in many other sales. 








De Clerque Moves New York Office 

The New York office of Henry De 
Clerque, Inc., has been removed to 280 
Madison avenue. 


Winston-Salem Journal Names Special 
The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
has appointed the Benjamin & Kentnor 
Company to represent it in the national 
advertising field, effective July 





Three more 


280 Broadway 





By GENE BYRNES 


The greatest comic in the world. 


added to the list 


THE OBSERVER-DISPATCH, Utica, N. Y. 
THE SIOUX CITY JOURNAL, Sioux City, Ia. 


and 
THE PHILADELPHA BULLETIN 
And Still They Come 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, 
black and red and black and three colors; or, 
as the first page of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 





this week— 


New York City 
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“QHIO 
FIRST” 


As a center of merchandising distribution in relation 
to area, population and resources, there’s no doubt that 


OHIO is FIRST of all states. 


Fifty per cent of the trunk line transportation of the 
country east and west passes through Ohio. 


The transportation lines and highways covering 
40,740 square miles of territory, including fifty-two 
municipalities, rich suburban and farming districts, in 
all containing nearly 6,000,000 thrifty industrious people 
all this makes OHIO one of the easiest selling proposi- 
tions in the Union. 


This representative list will effectively cover the 
state and build up a responsive and profitable business 
for advertisers. 











Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
*Akron Beacon Journal ......... (E) 35,904 .085 .085 ef (E) 6,160 .025 .025 
Sy DES 2 Series as (E) 19,230 .06 .06 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,037 025 .025 
*Akron Sunday Times ......... (S) 22,070 .07 .07 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,573 .025 .025 
*Athens Messenger ............ (E) 9,775. .03 -03 }Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch... . (E) 6,039 .025 .025 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,407 .0179 .0179 Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,286 .06 .06 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 73,120 -17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... (S) 10,059 .04 .04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (M) 181,185 .32 .38 a ee ee ee (E) 95,683 .25 .23 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (S) 221,084 .37 43 ee IE | a. aacdde. cot. (E) 1,092 011 .011 
Columbus Dispatch ... ....... (E) 72,317 15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle ....... (E) 6,405 025 .025 
Columbus Dispatch ......... .. (S) 74,654 15 14 ** Youngstown WHEE ge ccsucs (E) 24,587 .07 .07 
Conneaut News Herald ........ (E) 3,094 .017 # 1.0179 **Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,277 .07 .07 
Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,410 .02 .02 
*Hamilton Daily News .......... (E) 8,143 .04 .04 Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 
Ironton Irontonian .........-.. (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922 
+Kenton Democrat ............ (E) 2,400 .014 .014 } 
*Lima Newsand Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 07 05 +Government Statement, October 1, 1921. | 








*Lima Republican-Gazette..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 # .035 **A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. | 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








HE Northern Minnesota Editorial 
Association will hold its annual outing 


on Aug. 10-13 in Itasca Park, where 
the members and their families and 
friends will camp out. Tents will be 


furnished by the adjutant general of the 
state and the campers will be supplied 
by State Forester W. T. Cox with new 
thrills and experience in the woods. 

R. D. Standish, 


advertising manager 
for the Paris 


Millinery Company, Salt 
Lake City, has been elected president of 
the Salt Lake Advertising Club to suc- 
ceed Harry Anderson, head of the Utah 
Bil! Posting Club. Katherine Stayner, 
advertising manager of the Young 
Woman’s Journal, has been chosen vice- 
president. The secretary-treasurer is C. 
Wheeler, advertising manager of the Salt 
Lake Hardware Company. 


Richmond Typographical Union No. 
90 has elected R. Lee Woody and H. E 
Whipple, “conservatives,” delegates to 
the international convention to be held 
at Atlantic City in September. 


Lloyd Owen, connected with the 
Lumberman’s Printing Company, has 
been elected secretary of the Seattle 


(Wash.) Advertising Club, succeeding R. 
H. Burke. 


The Amarillo (Tex.) Advertising Club 
at its meeting last week elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: W. B. 
McSpadden, president; E. O. Thompson, 


vice president; D. E. Mead, secretary 
and treasurer; L. R. Williams, Max 
Merry and R. D. Rogers, directors. 


At the annual convention, in Minneapo- 


lis, of the Western Conference Editorial 
Association, also known as “The Big 
Ten,” comprising daily college newspap- 
ers, George Dworshak, managing editor 
of the Minnesota Daily, University of 
Minnesota, was elected president, Ray 
Kelsey, of the Perdue Exponent, vice- 


president, and Harold H. Anderson of the 


Daily Northwestern, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, secretary. Honors for the Big 
Ten Activities contest conducted by the 


Daily Iowan fell to Philip W. Porter of 
the Ohio State Lantern. The prize, a 
cup, was given for highest efficiency in 
campus work. M. M. Oppegard, cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press in 
St. Paul, gave an address on “The His- 
tory of News Gatherings.” 


Employees of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune have organized an employees 
club to promote good fellowship, co- 
operation and better acquaintance. <A 
novel feature was the method of or- 
ganization. A wide-open primary elec- 
tion was held, every member of the 
force being permitted to vote for offi- 
cers. The two high candidates for each 
office were then declared official candi- 


dates and the election was held a week 
later. All employees again were per- 
mitted to vote. Sam Miller, city circu- 
lator, was elected president and other 
officers are: Vice-president, Joe Lipshie, 
display advertising; secretary, Gladys 
Davis, editorial department; treasurer, 


Edna Hawks, business department. Each 
department will elect its own member of 
a board of directors, who with officers 
of the club will handle all business mat- 
ters. Dues have been set at 25 cents per 
month. 


At the request of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the Brook- 
lyn Advertising Clubs has changed the 
date of its meeting from the fall to the 
spring. 

Dale C. Rogers of the Rogers & Gano 
Advertising Agency of Houston (Tex.), 
has been elected president of the Houston 
Advertising Association. Other officers 
elected are: Fred E. Campbell, vice- 
president; H. L. Becker, secretary and 
treasurer; James Beck, W. S. Patton, 
Roy Kissling and Joe Firestein, directors. 


The Sherman (Tex.) Advertising 
Club was formally organized with 39 
charter members at a recent meeting of 
business men and others interested in 


advertising. Will Leslie was elected 


president. 

The Center (Tex.) Daily Press Club 
has been organized with 6 charter mem- 
bers. Mrs. E. S. Carroll was elected 
president and Mrs. James Rogers, sec- 
retary. 


The fall meeting of the Third District 
Republican Editorial Association of 
Kansas will be held at Parsons, Kan., in 
October. 


The following officers have been elect- 
ed by the Sacramento (Cal.) Advertis- 
ing Club: President, James R. Davis, 
resident manager of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company; vice-president, H. T. 
Bottorff, formerly general manager of 
the Sacramento Union and now city 
auditor; secretary, C. T. Larson, adver- 
tising manager of the Ellas Marx 
Piano Company ; treasurer, J. W. Wool- 
dridge, of the California National Bank. 


An advertising club has been organized 
at Baker, Ore., with A. A. Hansen, head 
of a furniture house, as president. 


Miss Katherine H. Mahool, president 
of the Baltimore Women’s Advertising 
Club, is an Eastern nominee for member- 
ship on the executive board of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


John J. O’Connell, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item, has been elected president 
of the Lynn Typographical Union No. 
20. The other newly chosen officers 
are: Vice-president, Joseph A. Dwyer, 
of the Telegram-News; secretary-treas- 
urer, Frederick L. Twoomey; trustee 
for three years, Willard W. Gray; 
sergeant-at-arms, Gardiner C. White; 
executive committee, Charles M. Lyon, 
Edward L. Cahill, Alfred D. Fleet and 
Joseph Newton. 


-George Howlands, advertising man- 
ager of the Bakersfield (Cal.) Califor- 
nian, has {been elected secretary and 
chairman of the publicity bureau of the 
newly organized Advertising Club of 
Bakersfield. 


The annual election of the Pittsburgh 
Press Club resulted in the choice of the 
following: Honorary president, George 
S. Oliver; president, John E. McKirdy; 
first vice- ‘president, L. C. Carson, and 
second vice-president, Grafton Duvall; 
directors: Charles S. Howell, William 
H. French, Shirley P. Austin and Harry 
B. Laufman. 


At a luncheon of the members of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club at the Bellevue 
Stratford, W. Russell Green, advertis- 
ing manager of the Charles E. Hires 
Company, gave a talk on the “Romance 
of Business.” “There is a certain ele- 
ment of romance in every business. Look 
for it. When you have grown to appre- 
ciate it your business will become much 
more interesting to you and you will 
become much more valuable to your 
business.” This was the advice given by 
Mr. Green to his audience. 


The Advertising Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Club held their annual election of offi- 
cers last week. The officers elected 
were Ray Streeter, president; Harry 
Bossmeyer, vice-president; Ralph Hin- 
man, secretary, and Phil Baddeley, 
treasurer. Floyd Abbot, John P. Birch- 
field, S. A. Poe, R. H. Hammond and 
Mr. Teter, directors. 


The offices of the Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Association of Chicago have 
all been re-decorated and new draper- 
ies hung in preparation for the large 
number of guests expected to call at the 
offices to and from the big Advertising 
meeting in Milwaukee this month. 


San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21 re-elected George Hollis 
(Progressive) president at its annual 
election May 24. Other victorious can- 
didates were: First vice-president, Don 
K. Stauffer: second vice-president, 
Thomas S. Black; executive commit- 
tee, Carroll B. Crawford, Charles A. 
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Houck and Fred J. Martindale; dele- 
gates to I. T. U. convention, John 
Faunt Le Roy, George H. Knell, Dilse 


Hopkins and M. J. McDonnell; alter- 
nates, George S. Hollis and O. 
Weakley. 


The convention of the latereationll 
Sunday School Association to be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., will give considera- 
tion to the use of paid newspaper adver- 
tising as applied to Sunday schools at a 
special conference on June 23. Samples 
of advertisements used exclusively by 
Sunday schools will be exhibited at this 
conference, of which Herbert H. Smith 
is in charge. 


“To increase public confidence in ad- 
vertising,” etc., is set forth as the purpose 
of the Advertising Association of Hous- 
ton, Tex., recently incorporated, with no 
capital stock, by J. B. Westover. H. O. 
Schexneyder and George B. Forristall. 


The Kentucky Press Association will 
hold its annual mid-Summer meeting at 
Crab Orchard, June 29, 30 and July 1. 
Prizes will be offered for the best news- 
paper and the best samples of job 
printing. 


Half the money spent for advertising 
is wasted according to Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times speak- 
ing recently to members of the Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Advertising Club, because 
people in a large number of instances 
do not appreciate its value, wherefore it 
is not done with sufficient intelligence and 
definiteness of purpose. Mr. Ochs also 
gave his rule of conduct in advertising, 
so as to make an impression, first of all 
it must be honest. “The true purpose 
of advertising is to convey information 
and enable the people who read it to 
husband their time and strength. For 
proper advertising, a person must be 
able to take up a newspaper and find out 
what is advertised and the price of it. 
The proper way to secure advertising is 
to make a man’s advertising pay. Good 
advertising must be profitable to the ad- 
vertiser to secure results. 





Hearst Guest of Lloyd George 


William Randolph Hearst and Mrs. 
Hearst were the guests at luncheon, June 
1, of David Lloyd George, British Prime 
Minister, at 10 Downing street, London. 
It was a private luncheon with only a few 
of Lloyd George’s friends present. 





Agency Closes Boston Office 


The Amsterdam Agency, Inc., of New 
York, closed its Boston office May 31 and 
Cleaveland A. Chandler in charge of this 
office will continue the business as Cleave- 
land A. Chandler & Co., at 35 Congress 
street, Boston. 





Worcester Post Celebrates 


The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post 
on May 31 had a house warming to cele- 
brate the completion of the enlargements 
recently made at which about 250 em- 
ployes were the guests of John H. 
Fahey, the publisher. 





Harry Guy Moves Up 


The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News has 
appeinted Harry D. Guy to the position 
of advertising manager. Mr. Guy has 
been connected with the News for eight 
years, latterly as assistant advertising 
manager. 





Steiner Heads N. Y. Juniors 


The Junior Advertising Club of New 
York has elected the following new of- 
ficers: President, J. A. Steiner, of the 
E. Katz Special Agency; vice-president, 
W. J. Hanlon; secretary, Carl Eberhard; 
treasurer, A. C. Pratt. 





Civil War Correspondent Dies 


Julian K, Larke, aged 92 
for the New 
Civil War, 
author of 
paign.” 


, correspondent 
York Herald during the 
died May 31. He was the 
“General Grant And His Cam- 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM CREIGHTON BALL, aged 76, 
died in Terre Haute, Ind., May 20, after 
an extended illness. Mr. Ball was for 
many years editor of the Terre Haute 
Evening Gazette, and associated in the 
ownership with his brother the late 
Spencer F. Ball. Since his retirement 
with the merger of the Gazette and the 
Terre Haute Tribune, Mr. Ball had been 
a frequent contributor to educational 
magazines and to the daily press. 

BENJAMIN F. TREXLER, aged 95, vet- 
eran editor of German-American news- 
papers at Allentown, Pa., died there on 
May 22 

RoLttanp L, THACKER, aged 55, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Typographical 
Union No. 23, Milwaukee, died May 14. 
He had been president of Union 23 three 
years and chairman of the Journal chapel. 

Harry M. Sniper, Central Illinois 
newspaper man, died in Taylorville, IIl., 
of cancer of the stomach. Mr. Snider, 
who had formerly worked on Springfield, 
Peoria and Taylorville papers, had re- 
cently become manager of the Perry Ab- 
stract Company of Taylorville. 

F. E. DuTort, aged 76, editor of the 
Chaska (Minn.) Herald, and believed to 
be the oldest editor in the state in point 
of service, is dead, after seven months’ 
illness. He has been a member of the 
state senate for a long period, mayor of 
Chaska 25 years and sheriff of his county. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 
His son, F. E. DuToit, Jr., continues 
the publication of the Herald, which his 
father founded in 1865. 

Cuar.es R. Burnette, aged 76, found- 
er, editor and publisher of the Lyndon- 
ville (N. Y.) Enterprise, is dead. Be- 
fore establishing the Enterprise. 

Mrs. Matitpa KeELk, mother of Frank 
Kelk, editor of the Detroit Legal News, 
a daily, died here recently. 


ALFRED TWINING, aged 64, for a num- 
ber of years associate editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, died recently. 
Mr. Twining, who retired from active 
newspaper work about 10 years ago, was 
an authority on botany, and was associ- 
ated with E. J. Lynett, present owner of 
the Times, when Mr. Lynett was also 
interested in the old Scranton Free Press. 

Atrrep A. PicKLer, aged 40, died in 
Minneapolis, May 26. For many years 
he was editor of the Aberdeen ‘(S. D.) 
American. 

C. V. Core, for many years engaged 
in newspaper work in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas died in Beatrice, Neb., May 23. 

ALBert L. MARNEY, brother of Frank 
Marney of the New York World, and 
George Marney of the Springfield Il- 
linois State Journal, died recently in 
Springfield following an extended illness. 

Rupert BRAMWELL, aged 46 for four- 
teen years advertising manager of the 
Michelin Tire Company, died May 28 in 
Highland Park, N. J. 

SAMUEL F, HEISLER, aged 84, a pioneer 
editor, died at Kansas City, on May 22. 

W. E. Laneston, aged 52, for the last 
ten years a proofreader on the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Record, died last week. 





C. S. Mitchell Buried in St. Cloud 


Charles S. Mitchell, who died in 
Washington, Jan. 9, was buried May 
26 at his birthplace in St. Cloud, Minn. 
He was editor-in-chief of the Washing- 
ton Herald and for many years con- 
nected with the Alexandria Post, Fair- 
ment News, and Duluth News-Tribune. 
He was president of the State Editorial 
Association two terms and for ten years 
a member of the Northern Minnesota 
Editorial Association. He was 67 
years old. 


Editors on Crime Board 


Six of the 35 members of the Minne- 
sota State Crime Commission recently 
appointed by Gov. J. A. O. Preus are 

inneapolis and St. Paul newspaper 
men. They are: H. V. Jones, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Journal; Frederick E. 
Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis 
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Tribune; Harry T. Black, editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press; W. A. Frisbie, 
editor of the Minneapolis News; Harry 
B. Crozier, St. Paul Dispatch, and How- 
ard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul Daily 
News. 


PACIFIC COAST AD CLUBS 
TO MEET IN SAN DIEGO 








Economies and Co-ordination of Adver- 
tising and Selling Themes of 
3-Day Session—Better Busi- 
ness Discussion 





The tentative program for the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association of 
the Advertising Clubs of America to be 
held in San Diego, Cal., June 25 to 29, 
at the Civic Auditorium, Balboa Park, is 
announced as follows: 


SunpDAY AFTERNOON, inspirational 
meeting, William G. McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Dr. R, B. 
von Kleinsmid, president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, speakers. 


Monpay Mornino. 
mics of Advertising. 

How Advertising Facilitates the Eco- 
nomic Distribution of Merchandise, 
Prof. Emery E. Olson, College of Com- 
merce and Business, University of South- 
ern California. 

Advertising Has Changed Our Habits, 
speaker to be selected. 

The Story of the Five Cent Raisin 
Package, Stanley Q. Grady, manager of 
sales and advertising, Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, Inc., Fresno, Cal, 

The Story of the Blue Ribbon Peach, 
Ross Cox, assistant sales manager, Cali- 
fornia Peach & Fig Growers, Inc., 
Fresno, Cal. 

How Tillamook Cheese Captured the 
Pacific Coast Market, H. C. Sieck, adver- 
a counsellor, Seattle, Wash. 

he Economics of Farm Product Ad- 
m8. Don Francisco, co-manager, 
Pacific Coast, Lord and Thomas, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Theme—Econo- 


TuesDAY MornNINc. Theme—The 
Better Business Bureau and Its Work. 
Chairman, Arthur M. Loomis, of 
Loomis, Dow ‘& Co., certified public ac- 
countant, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Jury System in the Conduct of 
Investigations, Elliott M. Epstein, man- 
ager, Better Business Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club. 

The Value of the Better Business 

Sureau to the Community, H. J. Stonier, 
director of extension division, University 
of Southern California. 

Why the Better Business Bureau 
Should Be Allied with the Activities of 
the Advertising Club, Ray E. Nimmo, 
counsel, Better Business Bureau, Adver- 
tising Club of Los Angeles. 

The Shopping Service and the Local 
Merchant, F. P. Tibbetts, manager, Bet- 


= ae Bureau, Portland, Ore., Ad 
ub. 


WEDNESDAY Morninc. Theme—Co- 
ordination of Advertising and Selling. 


Selling the Sales Force on the Adver- 
tising Campaign, Arthur G. Ross, adver- 
tising manager, the Paraffine Companies, 
San Francisco. 

‘ Making Sales People Thing in Adver- 
tising Terms, Maj. William T. Morgan, 
lecturer, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

How to Fit Window Display into Na- 
tional, Regional or Local Advertising, 
H. P. Vollmer, display counsellor and 
engineer, San Francisco. 

Art in Advertising, Charles Everett 
Johnson. 

Institutional Advertising vs. Purely 
Price Appeal, speaker to be selected. 

Building Good Will into a Business 
With Advertising Service and Selling, 
Dr. Glen L. Swiggert, chairman, edu- 
cational bureau, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Uncle Sam’s Advertising: of Thrift, 
Theodore Hardee, Pacific Coast district 
director, Savings Division, Treasury De- 
partment. : 
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*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette... 38.582 
*Fort Wayne Evening Press..... (E) 15,0545 ~™ 

















The wise merchant in opening a 
new store looks for a central location. 


A central location means an equal 
chance to draw people from every 
direction. 


For the past forty years the center 
of population of the United States has 
been in Indiana. 


National Advertisers do well to 
start in close to the center of things— 


and work from the center. 


Indiana daily newspapers, as listed 
here, have the co-operation, helpful 
spirit splendidly developed—and are 
able and willing to do their share in 
putting over a campaign for manu- 
facturers. 

Centralize a campaign in daily 
newspapers published in the center of 
the country. 

This is a market 
attention. 


worthy of your 


Decatur Democrat 
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*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 24,661 
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**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (S) 31,418 

*Gary Evening Post and Tribune ...... (E) 8,953 
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GRADUATION AND OPPORTUNITY 
i i UNDREDS of young men and women will leave 


the schools of journalism of the country this 

month and seek places in the ranks of news- 
paper workers. They will receive greater considera- 
tion at the hands of the veterans of the desks than 
those that have gone forth to remake journalism to 
their liking in the past. 

There are two reasons. The experience of age has 
given the schools a broader vision of their responsi- 
bilities in the preparation of the individual to meet 
the demands of journalism, has broken down the 
prejudice of the past. and age has likewise placed 
many of the graduates of those same schools in places 
of executive authority. 

The future success of individual members of the 
graduating classes this year will not depend upon the 
name and reputation of the particular institution they 
happen to call their alma mater; neither will the ease 
with which a fraternity brother lands them on the 
local staff have any more to do with it than merely 
giving the favored individual opportunity. 

A majority of these graduates are much better pre- 
pared for a career in newspaper-making, both busi- 
ness and professional, than the men and women who 
came to the newspapers twenty, ten or even five years 
ago and rose to places of great power and service in 
the affairs of cities, states and nations. The first 
lesson they must learn, however, is that they are now 
newspaper men and women, but that they have only 
prepared well for its demands. Like outstanding 
members of the other professions, they must still serve 
a period of practical drudgery that is comparable only 
to the interne service that doctors of medicine find it 
necessary to give to hospitals. 

It is regrettable, but true, that graduates of schools 
of journalism have in the past been inclined to forego 
this necessary training and cast their lot with the 
financial tempters who seek to block the gateways to 
facts with a flood of propaganda spread through press 
agentry. The immediate rewards of the propagandist, 
no. matter what name he travels under, will never 
compensate for the lasting stain that it casts on the 
individual's professional standing. 

In speaking of the existing opportunity for the 
ambitious American newspaper-trained people in the 
present remaking of the world, in an address before 
the students in journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri last week Marlen E. Pew, editor of the Inter- 
national News Service, laid down a creed for service 
worthy of study when he said: 

“Of lengthened life and increased happiness through 
improved educational systems; and a public health 
system which is not controlled by a physician’s guild, 
fundamentally interested in profit; of better men in 
politics; or safer, truer justice in courts; of fine arts 
and fine crafts in the hands of many people to whom 
such creative delights are now denied; of a rebirth 
of chivalrous nobility among men which will take both 
women and children from the merciless wheels of 
industry; of a reduced interest in the shallow sensu- 
alities of life and a greater yearning for spiritual 
sensation and development; a greater outdoor free- 
dom for men and women as the economic yoke is 
loosened by the keys of science, and many such de- 
velopments of a freedom due us all. Great indeed is 
the newspaper opportunity of the oncoming genera- 
tion. There is plenty of white paper in stock for 
your pencils. What will you write on it?” 

He might well have asked also, “And where will 
you write it?” Opportunity is not held alone in the 
newspapers of the metropolises of the world. If you 
have learned well the lesson of high idealism and 
service of true journalism, then every city, every 
town, every countryside in the world holds oppor- 
tunity for you, and if you respond to their beckoning 
call, the reward will be greater than your gift. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has 

ruled that professional baseball is an amuse- 
ment. There will be no denials, but is it doubtful 
whether any good will result from the decision. 
Flying the false flag of sport, this great commercial 
enterprise will continue to get preferred reading 
position and real sport will have to take its chances 
with foreign mail news until there is a general up- 
rising and present abuses are abolished, 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


VEN a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether it 
be right. The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, 
the Lord hath made even both of them—(Prov. 
wx ill, 12). Apply thine heart unto instruc- 
tion, and thine ears to the words of 
knowledge. Withhold not correction from the 
child: for if thou beatest him with the rod, he 
shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the 
rod, and shall deliver his soul from hell—( Prov. 
xxiii 12-14). 











JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE 


HE views of Herbert Quick on the relationship 

of journalism to literature, expressed last week 

in an address before the students of the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, to say the least, denotes 
an utter lack of understanding of the obvious by the 
speaker. He failed to even give credit to those who 
daily strive to do their work in a finished way that 
will win such recognition as ‘has been given to the 
editorial of Frank M. O’Brien, of the New York 
Herald, and the story of Kirke L. Simpson, of the 
Associated Press, on the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier, when he said of journalism: 

“Tt does not deal habitually with ideas and thoughts 
of a universal character, nor does it embody its 
thoughts and ideas in such form or with such art 
as to merit long life. If it ever does this, it is by 
accident. It has no such object.” 

Caspar S. Yost, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
rightly takes issue with Quick and declares that “the 
best expression of the best thought” is the most com- 
prehensive definition of literature available. 

What better definition could be given of the ed- 
itorial of O’Brien and the story of Simpson? What 
better definition could be given that would so well 
express the highest everyday purposes of journalism? 

Joseph Van Raalte’s story of Gussie Humann’s 
tragic love affair is just as sure to stir the best emo- 
tions of the reader today as it did when ‘first printed 
more than a month ago. Does not that simple at- 
tribute make it literature? 

After quoting from an old master of belles lettres 
that. “All that can possibly be required of language 
is to convey our ideas clearly to the minds of others, 
and at the same time in such address as, by pleasing 
and interesting them, shall most effectually strengthen 
the impressions we seek to make. When both these 
ends are answered we certainly accomplish every 
purpose for which we use writing,” Mr. Yost says: 

“And the degree of that accompl{shment is the test 
of literature. It is the writing not the printing that 
makes literature. Publication distributes and, per- 
haps, preserves, but it does not create. Therefore it 
does not matter whether a writing appears in a 
newspaper, a magazine or in a book. The test is not 
in the publication: it is in the writing itself, in the 
thought and the manner of its expression. Nor is it 
essential that the writer be conscious of an effort to 
create literature in the formal sense. On the con- 
trary, one who is primarily concerned with form is 
likely to be lacking in thought. Real literature comes 
from the compelling urge of ideas for expression, 
adequate expression, and, given the vocabulary, the 
intuitive skill in its use derived from experience, and 
the directing talent or genius, the expression of 
thought will take the form best adapted to its pur- 
pose without much conscious effort.” 

We think this answers Mr. Quick. He has been 
studying printing instead of writing and it is to be 
hoped that when the best thought of a nation turns 
to the burial of an Unknown Soldier, journalism wil! 
continue to have writers who can express that 
thought, 
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CUT OUT ALL WASTE 
\ DVERTISERS who attended the Advertising 


Affiliation convention at Cleveland last week 

were on the right track when they discussed 
the waste in industry caused by production of articles 
intended for the same purpose, made of the same 
material, but subtly differentiated to meet the alleged 
varying tastes of the consuming public. Manufac- 
turers are primarily interested in reducing the size 
and variation in their lines from the production cost 
viewpoint, but the advertising man will bless the day 
when he no longer has to find selling points that do 
not exist for ten articles, when one of good quality 
will fill every need of the consumer. 

It is to be hoped that the work of the Department 
of Commerce the past year will be effective in stop- 
ping this kind of loss in manufacturing, advertising 
and selling. Its cure must be effected under some 
such auspices, as the individual manufacturer or 
retailer is powerless to bring about necessary re- 
forms in the fact of competition which persists in 
wasteful methods. 

The cure of other bad practices in advertising, how- 
ever, which lead to waste of the advertiser’s time and 
to unwarranted expense in newspaper operation rests 
largely with the individual advertiser. There is no 
need to wait the solution of larger problems before 
attacking the practice of advertisers who keep the 
newspaper waiting for their copy until the deadline, 
and after it is in type, change it as often and as 
completely as time will permit. Under the liberal 
scheme of relations between most newspapers and 
their large advertisers, this practice has been permitted 
to grow until it is a positive factor in the production 
costs of a daily paper. That means, of course, that 
it plays a part in keeping advertising rates at the 
present level, which advertisers the country over de- 
nounce as “outrageous,” “unwarranted” and “plain 
profiteering.” 

Eprtor & PustisHeR has stated and proved that 
advertising rates are not high, but lower than they 
should be to meet the costs of production and give 
the publisher the profit that any competent manufac- 
turer deserves. 

To cite an instance of how good management has 
kept the increased cost to the advertiser on one news- 
paper far below its advance in production costs, let 
it be stated that this publisher’s newspaper cost him 
17 cents a line to produce back in the cheap days of 
1914. Today, with paper costing 100 per cent over 
its 1914 price and labor in his city almost 100 fier 
cent more, the cost per line that the advertiser 
meets is about 25 cents, a little more than 50 per 
cent increase. 

That was done by eliminating waste practices in 
the newspaper office, while enhancing rather than 
harming the quality of the newspaper as a piece of 
reading and an advertising medium. 

It points the way to the advertiser, who cannot 
justly demand lower rates of the newspaper while 
he negligently permits his errors to increase news- 
paper costs, or, as some national advertisers do, in- 
duces the newspaper to gather expensive information 
on the promise of advertising and lets the promise go 
by default when the information is secured. 

The principle of the square deal is involved in both 
cases, and the banishment of wasteful practices by 
both sides will bring the day of the square deal 
nearer. It is always easier to be honest when one 
knows of no faults to be concealed. 





COMING to us from staid England and bringing 

with him a breezy optimism that is refreshing to 
those Americans who do not think the affairs of the 
whole world are a hopeless mess, Sir Charles Fred- 
erick Higham arrived this week with a message of 
good cheer for American business men who seek 
foreign fields. John Bull has come to like American 
goods, but Uncle Sam doesn’t know it yet, says Sif 
Charles. Righto, the best way to know England is 
to see it and breathe its air—hence the invitation that 
the advertising knight brings to the A. A. C. W. 
that it schedule a meeting on British soil. It might 
well be accepted, as the A, A. C. W has justified 
the “world” part of its name by only one meeting off 
United States soil—and that ten years ago in To 
ronto, our next door neighbor, 
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H. COWLES, publisher of the 

¢ Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 

Review, has been named as member of 

the advisory platform committee of the 

state Republican convention which meets 
at Chehalis, June 10. 


Frederick W. Eldridge, managing edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Examiner, sailed 
from New York on the Paris May 24 for 
a vacation of a few weeks, abroad. Ed- 
ward Insley, assistant managing editor, 
is in editorial charge of the Examiner 
during Mr. Eldridge’s absence. 


Hin Wong, Canton representative of 
the Associated Press and vice-president 
of the Press Congress of the World rep- 
resenting China, who has been visiting in 
America for some time, will leave for 
home, via Honolulu, about June 24. He 
has been in Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore during the last few weeks and 
is now back in New York again before 
starting for the Far East. 


W. W. Ball, editor of the Columbia 
State (S. C.), left his desk May 23 for 
a trip into the Mississippi valley with 
Mrs. Ball. 


Samuel Adams, editor of the American 
Fruit Grower, Chicago, will sail on_the 
Olympic today for a tour through Eng- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, France and Germany, during 
which he will make an exhaustive study 
for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion on co-operative marketing as prac- 
tised in Europe. 


Major Clark Howell, Jr., of the At- 
lanta Constitution, has been ordered to 
active duty to handle publicity for 15 
days at headquarters, 4th Corps area, 
Ft. McPherson, in connection with the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, in 
July and August. 

Tip O'Neill, formerly of the Booth 
Publishing Company, is now editor of 
the Lansing (Mich.) Capital News. 


H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary 
of the National Editorial Association, 
delivered two Memorial day addresses— 
one at his home town of Mapleton, 


Minn., and the other at Easton, same 
state. 

Mrs. Walter E. Hubbard, wife of the 
proprietor of the Gardner, ( Mass.) 


News, was taken suddenly ill while she 
and Mr. Hubbard were on a train near 
Rouses Point, N. Y., and was taken to 
the Rutland, (Vt.) hospital for treat- 
ment. 


John C. Fulmer, who recently sold the 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald-Dispatch, sailed 
with Mrs. Fulmer for Germany on the 
S. S. Manchuria, May 31 

Ray Green, publisher of the Concordia 
(Kan.) Blade-Empire, is planning a 
hunting trip to Alaska. 


Frank B. Shutts, owner of the Miami 


(Fla.) Herald, and O. W. Kennedy, 
managing editor, have returned from 
Jacksonville, where they attended the 


meeting of the Dixie Highway Associa- 
tion. Mr. Shutts will leave early in June 
for Cincinnati on a business trip. Mrs. 
Shutts and children will join him in 
New York later and then they will go to 
the New England states, where they ex- 
pect to spend the summer. 


John T. Cushing, editor of the St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Messenger, sailed from New 
York, May 27, on the Adriatic for a 
brief trip to England. Mr. Cushing was 
recently selected to write the main part 
of the history of Vermont in the World 
War. 

B. L. McFadden has joined the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation as vice- 
president of the foreign department. He 
was formerly circulation director of 
Physical Culture Magazine. 

S. Bobo Dean, owner of the Miami 
Daily Metropolis who has been in news- 
paper work all of his life and for 
upward of twenty years in Miami, has 
decided to lay down some of the cares 
of his office. Supervision of the news 


Editor & Piblisher 
and mechanical departments has _ been 
turned over to F. L. Weede, and the 


business and advertising departments to 
M. Burg. 


Major H. Nelson Jackson, majority 
stockholder in the Burlington (Vt.) 
Times, is being boomed by his friends 


in the American Legion as a candidate 
for the U. S. Senatorial nomination to 
succeed Senator Carroll S. Page, who 
will retire. Major Jackson sailed for 
England May 20 as a representative of 
the American Legion, of which he is 
vice-commander, at the national conclave 
of the British Legion. Congressman 
Frank L. Greene, former editor of the 
St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, is also a 
candidate for the Senate. 


Prof. John O. Simmons of the faculty 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Syracuse University returned yesterday 
from an inspection trip of newspaper of- 
*fices in the East, including Albany, Pitts- 
field, Springfield, Worcester and Boston. 


William A. Hughes, editor of the 
Scranton Sunday Dispatch, was recently 
re-elected president of the Scranton 
Typographical union. 


Fred C. Kirkendall, editor of the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, re- 
cently delivered a talk at the convention 
of the Bethelehem Diocese of the Epis- 
copal church in Scranton, on newspapers 
and their relation to religious work. 


E. J. Lynett, owner and editor of the 
scranton (Pa.) Times, and Col. L. A. 
Watres, of the Scranton Republican, are 
leading figures in a homebuilding move- 
ment that has been launched in Scran- 
ton. Mr. Watres is the new president 
of the Board of Trade in that city. 

George E. Scroggie, business manager 
of the Toronto Mail and Empire, and 
treasurer of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers’ Association, has been elected 
president of the National Club, one of 
Toronto’s leading business men’s clubs. 

Stewart Lyon, managing editor of the 
Toronto Globe and for 33 years on the 
staff of that paper, has been appointed a 
director, this being the first time in his- 
tory of paper that any member of the 
staff has been appointed to the direc- 
torate. 

Henry O. Elkins, editor of the Steuben 
(N. Y.) Courier, has been named to 
write the history of Bath, N. Y., in the 
World War. 

Mare Rose, managing 
Buffalo News, and E. J. McCone, gen- 
eral manager of the Buffalo Commercial. 
were speakers of the opening week pro- 
gram of the new radio broadcasting sta- 
tion at Buffalo. 

Dietrick Lamade, president of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Grit Publishing 
Company, arrived home June 1 after a 
six-month trip around the world. 

Grover Clark, formerly editor of the 
Peking Leader, has now become Peking 
representative of the Foreign Press 
Service, Inc., an organization established 
two years ago in New York by a group 
including Herbert Croly, Franklin H. 
Giddings, Will Irwin, Paul Monroe, 
Ernest Poole, F. H. Sisson, Frank Van- 
derlip and others. His place on the 
Leader is to be filled by K. P. Wang. 

Tom F. Rogers, publisher of the Ra- 
venna (Mich.) Times, has announced 
his candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for state senator. Mr. Rogers for- 
merly served in the lower legislative 
house of Michigan. During the last year 
Mr. Rogers has been devoting the 
greater portion of his time to the pro- 
motion of the Ravenna Power Company 
while James L. Smith, former mayor of 
Muskegon, has had charge of the edito- 
rial end of the newspaper. 

G. R. Scott. editor of the 
D’Alene (Idaho) Evening Press, 
recent visitor in Spokane. 

William Goodyear, editor of the Pull- 
man (Wash.) Herald. delivered an ad- 
dress at the county democratic conven- 
tion held at Newport, Wash., May 13. 

Col. Luke Lea. publisher of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Tennessean: C. P. J. 
Mooney, editor of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: Robert W. Bingham 
publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
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ARL J. HADLEY has resigned as 
assistant managing editor of the 
New York Globe to become associated 


with Maximilian 
Elser, Jr., in the 
Metropolitan 
Newspaper Serv- 
ice, New York 
City. Mr. Had- 
ley went to his 
position with the 
Globe in October, 
1920, after hav- 
ing served for 
more than two 
years as city ed- 
itor of the New 
York Evening 
Sun. 

On the 
Mr. Hadley has 
had particular charge of features and 
departments, and was recently instru- 
mental in developing the Globe's Radio 
Syndicate. On the Sun, before occupy- 
ing the city desk, he had put in a year 
and a half as an editorial writer and also 
had done staff correspondence and spe- 
cial writing. He was at one time an 
assistant editor of Collier’s Weekly, and 
was previously connected with the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate. 

Mr. Hadley was graduated from Stan- 
ford University, California, in 1908, at 
about the same time that Mr. Elser got 
his degree from Cornell. Both had been 
editors of college comics—the Stanford 
Chaparral, on the one hand, and the 
Cornell Widow on the other—and they 
started into newspaper work together on 
the Evening Sun. 


HADLEY 


Earu J. 


Globe, 


Clark Howell, editor of 
Constitution; Josephus 
Daniels, editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News & Observer; Frank N. Julian, 
publisher of the Sheffield (Ala.) Stand- 
ard; and Roy Garner, managing editor 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Register, are on 
the national committee to work for the 
completion of the Muscle Shoals project 
and its lease to Henry Ford. 


rier-Journal ; 
the Atlanta 


R. R. Barlow, head of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota, was re-elected to that position 
for the year 1922-23 at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity. . 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
I ENRY L., Farrell, sports editor of 
the New York office of the United 
Press, has returned from Cambridge, 





Mass., where he covered the intercolle- 
giate meet. 
Edgar V. Smith has been appointed 


manager of the Birmingham (Ala.) bu- 
reau of the International News Service. 


William Hard is now touring the 
country for the Cosmopolitan Feature 
Service, writing a series of political 
articles. 

Wilson Burke, formerly news editor 
of the New York Evening World, is 


now in charge of pictorials for the In- 
ternational News Service and is assisted 
by L. L. Little, formerly of the New 
York Tribune. 

Malcolm Graham, son of J. D. Gra- 
ham, part proprietor of the Midland 
News Association, which publishes four 
daily newspapers in England, ‘is leaving 
Montreal on June 27 to return home for 
his sister’s wedding. Mr. Graham has 
been attached to the Montreal Daily 
Star since the close of the Imperial Press 
Conference. 

David Coleman has returned to the 
Salt Lake City Tribune copy desk after 
an absence of a year, most of which time 
he was on the San Francisco Bulletin. 

Alexander Buchanan, Jr., city editor 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret News, has 
been appointed staff feature editor and 
Horace H. Walker, automobile editor, 
has succeeded him. 

David Krasner, Sunday editor of the 
New York Call, and Miss Esther Eber- 
son were married May 15 by Mayor 
Breidenbach of Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Grace E. Hall, whose poetry has 
been a regular feature in the Portland 
Oregoneon for some time, has had a 
book of poems, “Homespun,” accepted 
by Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Edna Lee Booker, Shanghai corre- 
spondent for the International News 
Service, is on her way back to Shanghai 
after having covered the fighting between 
the armies of General Wu and General 
Chang. 

Max Buckingham, formerly with the 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon and recently 
city hall man for the Parsons Sun, has 
joined the Kansas City Star. 

James Crayton has left the Parsons 
(Kan.) Republican to go to the Parsons 
Sun. 

Fern Brooks has been put in charge 
of the Kansas City (Kan.) news gath- 
ering for the Kansas City Journal. 

Judson W. Chapman, city editor of 
the Greenville (S. C.) News, will short- 
ly join the copy desk of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Miss Peggy Derrough, special writer 
for the Chicago Evening Post, is spend- 
ing her vacation in her former home 
town of Champaign, III. 

Miss Lula King, 
itor of the 
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has gone 


resort and 
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for her vacation in New York, where she 
will visit her sister, Miss Mary King, 
of the News. 


J. L. Jenkins, automobile editor of the 


Chicago Tribune, and Earl Barlow, 
photographer, have returned from In- 
dianapolis, where they went for the 


automobile races. 


Eddie Mahoney, city editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, will leave 
soon for an extended automobile trip to 
the principal cities of the East. 


H. R. Flory, of the New York office 
of the International News Service, is 
relieving Thomas Wrigley, Kansas City 
manager, during his vacation. 

Harry Hansen, literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening News, has returned 
from a week’s trip to Missouri towns. 

T. Hawley Tapping, formerly state 
editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press, has been named special corre- 
spondent for the Booth newspapers at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
It is the intention of the Booth Publish- 
ing Company to greatly enlarge its news 
service from the university in line with 
general development of state news 
service. 

William P. Flythe, formerly of the 
Washington Herald, has joined the Wash- 
ington staff of the Universal Service. 

Miss Tyra C. Lundberg, reporter on 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, who left 
this week to be married to Walter Henry 
Fuller, of Worcester, Mass., was given 
a farewell party by a group of news- 
paper people in Philadelphia May 27. 

Edward T. Loveday has been pro- 
moted to assistant city editor of the De- 
troit Times. 

C. C. Shanfelter recently left the Phil- 
adelphia Record and joined the local 
staff of the North American. 

John F. Fitzgerald, editor of the Bos- 
ton Republic, is a candidate for the 
Massachusetts democratic nomination 
for governor. 

John Henry Davy has joined the staff 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun. 

Bert A. Teeters, telegraph editor of 
the Springfield (Ohio) News, is spend- 
ing his vacation in northern Ohio and 
Michigan. 

Miss Beth Stewart, of the Waterloo 
(lowa) Evening Gazette, has resigned 
to go with the society department of the 
3uffalo Courier. 

Carl Anderson, Associated Press op- 
erator for the Burlington (lowa) 
Gazette, left June 1 for the Chicago bu- 
reau of the A. P. 

Dr. Charles S. Walker, for 17 years 
correspondent at Amherst, Mass., for the 
3oston Globe and Springfield Union, has 
completed the manuscript of a biography 
of Samuel Minot Jones, the first of a 
series of Ambherst writings which the 
new Jones Library proposes to publish. 

John Hamm, recently appointed editor 
of the Farmers’ Sun, Toronto, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch by his former 
colleagues on the staff of the Toronto 
Mail and Empire, of which he was rep- 
resentative in Ontario Legislature’s press 
gallery for many years. 

Julian S. Mason, managing editor of 
the New York Tribune, spent a few days 
last week in Chicago assisting in the 
moving of his family to New York. 

Lena M. McCauley, art editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has returned 
from Washington, where she went to at- 
tend the Federation of Arts meeting held 
in that city recently. 

Charles Williams, formerly of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal Gazette, is 
a new staff man for the Chicago Daily 
Journal. 

Ernest L. Heitkamp, art editor of the 
Chicago Evening American, has gone on 
a two weeks’ vacation to be spent in 
playing golf. 

E. D. Hughes, an old time Spokane 
newspaper man, is now steward at the 
state penitentiary at Walla Walla, Wash. 

Hedley O. Wands. formerly reporter 
for the Hagerstown (Md.) Daily Mail, is 
undergoing treatment at_the Maryland 
State Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at 
Sabillasville, Md. 
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Laird Archer, formerly a Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon reporter, is with the 
Near East Committee in Alexandropol. 


Lynn J. Fredenburgh has been made 
sports editor of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, having been transferred 
from the telegraph desk. He succeeds 
Albert Crocker, who is assigned to re- 
writing. 

T. W. Patterson, formerly managing 
editor of the Miami (Fla.) Post, has 
gone to Chicago. 

Mgr. Bernard J. Mahoney, at one time 
telegraph editor of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record, before he entered the priesthood, 
has been nominated bishop of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., by Pope Pius XI. 

Will Roy Hearne, who started his 
newspaper career on the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Record, and was later with the 
El Segundo (Cal.) Herald, has started 
the publication of the Gardena-Moneta 
(Cal.) Journal. 

John Sneed, of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, who has been deputy 
state game warden in charge of Medina 
Lake near San Antonio for the last year 
and a half, has returned to the paper as 
a reporter and staff correspondent. 

N. Bruce Martin, editor of the 
Waynesboro (Pa.) Press, is ill. 

Sam DePass has returned from two 
months in hospital to the local staff of 
the St. Paul Dispatch. 

V. O. Law, who has been holding 
down the rewrite desk of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, has taken up new work in the 
line of free lance police reporter. 

T. R. Kelley has been shifted from the 
telegraph desk of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press to that of the Dispatch. 

J. C. Ross, formerly editor of the 
Toronto Farmers’ Sun, has joined the 
staff of the Toronto Daily Star. 

W. J. Cormack, Columbia (S. C.) bu- 
reau manager of the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier, is one of three trus- 
tees of the University of South Carolina 
who are making a survey of the insti- 
tution with a view to possible reorgan- 
ization. 

A. W. Westhorpe, tor twenty years 
connected with the city news depart- 
ment of the Yankton (S. D.) Daily 
Press and Dakotan, but for the past two 
years in newspaper work at Falls City, 
Neb., has returned to his old desk in 
Yankton. 

Miss Loie Howard has joined the staff 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Press as as- 
sistant to Miss Ethel Bogardus, society 
editor. 

George M. Varnell, sports editor of 
the Spokane Chronicle referred the in- 
ter-collegiate track meet between Oregon 
Agricultural College and Washington 
State College at Pullman, Wash., May 
19 and 20. 


G. R. Bean is now assistant sports 
editor of the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view. 


C. D. Hudson, for several years city 
editor of the Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
left that paper June 1 to enter the lum- 
ber business. 





NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages. 


Further information may be secured 
by writing The Speedaumatic Company 
817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
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(CHARLES R. MORRISON, manag- 

ing editor of the Edmonton Journal, 
has had a career of interest in the news- 
paper develop- 
ment of Canada. 
With journalistic 
traditions, as the 
son of the city 
editor of the To- 
ronto (Ont. Mail 
and Empire, it 
naturally fol- 
lowed he should 
join the staff of 
the Mail and 
Empire in 1897. 
Then followed a 
period as city ed- 
itor of the To- 
ronto Evening 
Mail. After this 
he did newspaper work in New York, 
San Francisco, on the Pacific Coast, and 
syndicate work for McClure’s and for 
Canadian papers. 

In 1911 Mr. Morrison joined the staff 
of the Edmonton Journal as managing 
editor and is now a director of that 
paper and assistant general manager. 
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William Hammond, dramatic critic of 
the Spokane Chronicle, has joined the 
staff of the Weyerhauser Sales Com- 
pany, of Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Kenneth Hicks, formerly of The 
Dalles (Ore.) Chronicle, and Ted Cros- 
by have joined the staff of Spokane 
Daily Chronicle. 

J. W. Stewart, former copy reader of 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review, is now 
telegraph editor, James E. McKechnie 
succeeding him as copyreader. 

F. C. Mears, who has been acting as 
Ottawa correspondent of the Toronto 
Globe for the past few months, has been 
appointed to the position. 

A. W. Blue, financial editor of the 
Toronto Globe, recently spent a few days 
in New York, posting himself on the 
latest developments in Wall Street. 

Mrs. Marjory Stoneman Douglas, as- 
sociate editor and columnist of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, started June 1 on 
a motor trip to New York, accompanied 
by Natalie Newell, the Herald’s book 


reviewer. Mrs. Douglas, who will 
spend a month in New York and Boston, 
Ln a a book of verse published in 
the fall. 


George L. Bradley, news editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, is doing a series 
of special articles on South Florida com- 
mercial j-:terests. 


_ Alfonso M. Pappalardo, Italian-Amer- 
ican newspaper man and publisher of 
Buffalo, recently entertained 24 members 
of the Buffalo Evening News editorial 
staff. Mr. Pappalardo is soon to return 
to Italy. He was presented with a gold 
mounted fountain pen and pencil. 

Olin F. Hardy, who has been city edi- 
tor of the Amarillo (Tex.) Daily 
Tribune, has been appointed secretary 
and traffic manager of the Texas Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 

A. T. Norman, editor and publisher of 
the Hempstead (Tex.) News, is a can- 
didate for the House of Representatives 
from that district. 

C. F. Drake, Texas newspaperman, 
and more recently secretary of the Rock- 
dale (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce, has 
resigned to go into the oil business. 

W. G. Hippler, recently named man- 
aging editor of the reorganized Buffalo 
Commercial, has resigned from the staff 
of that newspaper, with which he has 
been associated for more than 10 years. 
F. T. Turner, city editor of the Com- 
mercial, is now in charge of the paper. 

Miss Ila A. Watkins, for fourteen 
years Miami (Fla.) society representa- 
tive of the New York Herald, left 
Miami May 28 for Crawfordsville, Ind., 
where she will spend part of the sum- 
mer. 

Charles Angell, for some time man- 
aging editor of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Capital News, remains in the same post 
under the new ownership of Bert N. 
Garstin. 

A. F. Henning, financial editor of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, has been 
designated manager of the Texas Elec- 
tion Bureau, the co-operative organiza- 
tion of Texas daily newspapers that 
compiles election returns for its mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Violet Stephens Barker has re- 
turned from her honeymoon and resumed 
her work as society editor on the Miami 
Daily Metropolis. 

Paul Robarts, formerly of the Balti- 
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more American, has joined the news 
staff of the Miami Daily Metropolis. 


John R. Bone, managing editor of To- 
ronto Star and Canadian correspondent 
of Boston Transcript, is making satis- 
factory recovery from a recent serious 
operation. 


.F. L. Weede, who has supervised the 
news and mechanical end of the Metrop- 
olis, has resigned. 


Richard Adams, formerly on the city 
staff of the Miami (Fla.) Herald, has 
resigned. 


Charles Field and John Kremer, for- 
merly of the local staff of the Philadel- 
phia Enquirer, recently joined the local 
staff of the Record. 


Robert W. Maxwell, sporting writer 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was 
one of the speakers at the luncheon of 
the Lion’s Club, of Philadelphia, on 
May 23. 


Neal Whitney, formerly of the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Republican, has joined the 
news staff of the Scranton Times. 
Charles B. Stevens, city editor of the 
Times has been granted a three-month 
leave of absence. His place is being 
filled by A. J. O’Malley, whose place 
on the copy desk has been taken by 
John F. Ruddy, of the staff. Mr. 
Stevens is part owner in a new engrav- 


ing company just established in Scran- 
ton. 


James F. Mitchell, managing editor 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican, is the 
new president of the Irish-American 
Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Murphy, associate editor of the 
Scranton Times, has been named toast- 
master for next year’s banquet. 


Major Richard F. Beirne, former 
Baltimore newspaper man and later with 
the Associated Press in New Orleans 
and Louisville, figured conspicuously in 
the Virginia Historical Pageant celebra- 
tion in Richmond last week. Mr. Beirne, 
who is now a member of the Virginia 
Industrial Commission, played the part 
of Governor Alexander Spotsford in the 
pageant drama given each night. 

Wayne A. Pettit, who covers the 
state capital news for the Portland 
Oregonian left Salem May 25 for Mich- 
igan to visit his parents whom he has 
not seen for 19 years. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Pettit. 

Horace Thomas, city editor of the 
Portland Oregonian; O. C. Leiter, man- 
aging editor of the Portland Telegram; 
Fred Lockley, editorial writer on the 
Portland Journal; Albert Hawkins, edi- 
torial writer on the Portland Oregonian; 
Frank Jenkins, editor of the Eugene 
(Ore.) Register, and Robert C. Hall, 
head of the University of Oregon Press, 
were recently elected to associate 
membership in Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalism fraternity. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

AUL O. SERGENT, who recently 

resigned as circulation manager of 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press to be- 
come circulation manager of the Balti- 
more News and American, was guest 
of the staff of the Press at a farewell 
dinner. Ted Booth, recently secretary of 
the War Claims Committee of Congress, 
formerly circulation manager of the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Times-News and corre- 
spondent for the Grand Rapids Press on 
the Mexican border, has been appointed 
circulation manager of the Press. 

Arthur G. Newmyer, business manager 
of the New Orleans Item, spoke on the 
“High Spots of Advertising” before the 
New Orleans Business and Professional 
Women’s Club last week. 

L. Schartenberg, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is now circulation manager 
of the Atlanta Georgian and Sunday 
American. 


William McColgan, who this week be- 
came merchandise manager for the Wis- 
consin Daily Newspaper League, was 
formerly manager of the New York 
Journal’s retail editiun. It was errone- 
ously stated last week that he had been 
connected with the New York World. 


Editor & Publishe 

A. L. Hart, business review editor and 
an advertising representative of the Mi- 
ami (Fla) Herald, will leave June 3 for 
a vacation in England and France. He 
was formerly with the Manchester Guard- 
ian, which sent him to the United States 
to write about the cotton industry. 

I. D. and.J. A. Putnam are now in 
charge of thé circulation and advertising 
departments, respectively, of the Stockton 
(Cal.) Independent. 

Clarence W. Wagener, until recently 
publisher and editor of the Manassas 
(Va.) Prince William News, and who 
previously was assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Allen Motor Company, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, has become associated with 
the Baltimore Sun as publicity director. 

Loyd B. Chappell has resigned as _ad- 
vertising manager of tne Fresno (Cal.) 
Associated Grower to join the staff of 
the Fresno Herald, in charge of the agri- 
cultural section. 

E. R. Whitrod, secretary of the Mont- 
real Star Publishing Company, Ltd., was 
re-elected chairman of the executive coun- 
cil of the Canadian Branch, Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, at their annual 
meeting May 29. 

Bill Donahue, local advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, made a 
talk to the local staff of the New York 
Daily News. 

William <A. Clark, former assistant 
business manager of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, and later with the Cincinnati Post, 
is now in charge of advertising and pub- 
licity for the Libson theatre interests op- 


erating fourteen houses in the Queen 
City and southern Ohio. 
Walter Barkdull, who has been in 


charge of automobile publicity and ad- 
vertising for the Cincinnati Post, has been 
transferred to the Washington News busi- 
ness staff. Mr. Barkdull has served dur- 
ing the past nine years on the Des Moines 
News and Toledo News-Bee. He is 
succeeded on the Cincinnati Post by Carl 
Weber. 

A. F. Corbett, formerly in charge of 
country circulation on the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, has joined the Detroit Jour- 
nal as country circulation manager. 

Douglas Conkwright, Jr., has resigned 
as assistant advertising manager of the 
Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., and is now associated with the 
Greensboro Daily News in charge of 
foreign advertising and merchandising. 

J. Edgar White, business manager of 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star, brought 
home the bacon, literally, as a result of 
efficient work in one day of the Chamber 
of Commerce reorganization campaign. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


M A. Hollinshead has joined the staff 

* of the Campbell-Ewald Company, ad- 
vertising agency, and will be attached to 
the Detroit Office. He goes to Detroit 
from the Studebaker Corporation, where 
he was advertising manager. 

Gilbert U. Radoye, director of sales 
promotion and advertising for the Haynes 
Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., has 
been added to the advertising committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, which acts in an advisory 
capacity on national advertising. Semi- 
annual meetings of advertising managers 
are to be arranged. 

Don Cameron Shafer, advertising man- 
ager of the International General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
resigned to devote his entire time to 
literary work. 

Joseph A. Steiner, formerly district 
sales promotion manager of the Detmar 
Woolen Company, and before that for 
three years in the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany, is now on the New York soliciting 
staff of the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency. 

William H. Evans, who is connected 
with ‘the advertising department of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, well 
known in newspaper circles and consid- 
ered as an authority on golf and other 
sports, won one of the most important 
awards made each year by the National 

(Continued on page 37) 
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IOWA 


Farm Owners outnumber 
tenants at a ratio 


of 60-40 


The question of farm ownership is an important one in 
estimating the financial stability and buying power of 
an agricultural state. 


33 








There are 213,439 farms in 
ated by the owners. 
farms. 


lowa. Over 60% are oper- 


Only 89,064 tenants live upon Iowa 


The largest percentage of farm owners in a single county 
is 79% and the smallest is 37%. 


Farm Owners Prosperous 


Although prices of farm products have been largely re- 
stored, the wealth of Iowa farm owners was never en- 
dangered. Only speculators and 
seriously in the period of depression. 


tenants suffered 


Taking an average, there are 156.8 acres to every lowa 
farm The land is worth $205 per acre. Figure the invested 
wealth of the 124,375 farm owners in Iowa. 


There can be no uncertainty of the buying power of 
these farmers. 
Where c 
found 


Many of the tenants are prosperous too. 
an a more responsive, concentrated market be 
than in Iowa? Live advertisers are enlarging 
their space in Iowa. 


You can reach farm owners and town people 
alike through the following newspapers. 





Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,008 lines 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,510 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,171 .035 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette ............. (E) 19,568 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........ (E&S) 14,749 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (E) 14,649 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,080 .06 
PUES BND 88 ola ook a cad wis (E) 23,839 .07 
CEs EU GEE Vc cccc sce ceeas (E) 60,186 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital ......... (S) 33,607 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 122,074 -20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register........ (S) 116,465 .20 
*lowa City Press-Citizen ........... (E) 6,320 .035 
+Mason City Globe Gazette .......... (E) 10,379 .035 
CR TEE 6 a sc ote ce cea e ame (E) 7,868 .035 
Oe Qe” 5 oc ccc ctescas (E) 13,186 .05 
SSiows City Jourmal .. oc cscccccce (M&E) 50,804 ll 
"Sioux Clip Jamtiie® «. 6. css tc cusses (S) 38,168 11 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ........ (E) 15,280 .05 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 




















Waterloo, lowa 


POPULATION 36,230 


Waterloo Evening Courier 
A. W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE Sc FLAT 
STORY, RSROOKS @ 1 FINLEY 


The circulation figures, totaling over 
15,000, tell a wonderful story for 
Waterloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
an important and intelligent center for 
national advertisers. The big point 
about this circulation of the Waterloo 
Evening Courier is the fact that it is 
absolutely steadfast—8,000 in Waterloo 
and 7,000 outside. Look up the record 
for any previous year, and see if the 
Courier’s circulation has ever slumped 
in any year, or ever increased radically. 
Just a steady increase. Careful ex- 
amination will show no trace of pre- 
miums, cut rates, or anything else that 
leads in some measure to subscribers 
taking a paper which is not their real 
choice. 














New York Office: 


Brass Tactics 


in selling mean co-ordinated 
sales and advertising. It 
means advertising in the 
newspaper that will reach 
practically all your possible 
customers in a market in 
which you have distribution. 


Ghe 


Indianapolis 
News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 


Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 











New Hauen 
KRenister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven pe than buy any other 
O New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicege 








646 Replies 


The State of New Jersey, 
through Burdette G. Lewis, Com- 
missioner of the State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, in- 
serted an advertisement one time 
in The New York Times for a 
high class man to fill the position 
of Director of Labor, Industry 
and Administration—a position 
paying from $4,000 to $6,000 a 
year—and received 646 replies. 
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‘New Orleans 
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sMONEY ewer, 


This is a regulary weekiy department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions nn ener help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


enry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha's 
Vineyard Gazetie, wili be a regular contributor, 


t your ideas on money 


making and fer aad saving are wanted also. For each idea published 


we will 


rf} When your idea appears clip it out and send it to the 
MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made 


return mail. 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new to 


this department. 


THE RE is usually a gap between the 
amount a small town business man wil 
pay for advertising during a year and the rate 
which the newspaper wants to get. A merchant 
who pays a dollar a week for advertising feels 
that he is going as high as he can in many a 
town. For his fifty-two dollars a year he 
expects to be represented in the local paper 
every week. When the newspaper insists on 
a rate of at least twenty-five cents an inch, 
this gives the business man only four inches 
for his dollar—a space which does not look 
much to him, 

The less experienced an advertiser, the big- 
ger space he wants to have, The dollar-a- 
week man thinks he is not getting anything at 
all unless he can see his advertisement three 
blocks away. Hence the logic of the situation 
works up to the crisis; the storekeeper can’t 
any mere than a dollar (he is sure of that). 
and he can’t get much of a showing for his 
dollar, and he quits the paper in disgust. 

This is a very real problem for the average 
weekly newspaper, and none of the obvious 
arguments are effective. Something like the 
strategy of a Trojan horse is necessary to get 
inside the hard-shelled business man’s line of 
defense. 

The feat can sometimes be accomplished in 
this way. First make the merchant forget his 
old idea of advertising “by the year.”” When- 
ever he is approached by a solicitor he wants 
to know the “price of various sizes by the 
year.” Whatever the price is, it looks big. 
Not even a silver-tongued orator can convince 
him that he cannot expect a dominant adver- 
tisement in every issue for fifty or seventy-five 
dollars a year. No matter what the cost for 
one insertion, he thinks he ought to get a good 
deal off “by the year.” 

Start at the other end if possible; take the 
man’s advertising appropriation for what you 
think it can be, and then map out a way to 
spend it for him Instead of four inches 
every week, the business man can get, perhaps, 
a quarter page every three months. Sell him 
on the first quarter page. 

When it appears, the amateur advertiser is 
naturally impressed. He can see his advertise- 
ment six blocks away. It looks big. The 
loafers in his store tell him he is branching 
out. People speak to him about it. His chest 
swells out. 

Three months pass pretty quickly, and be- 
fore it is up the plans are under way for 
another large advertisement. Three months are 
about as short a time as the amateur adver- 
tiser can think up a good ad, anyway. He 
couldn’t take time from his front shop to 
devise one every week even if he could pay 
for it. 

The solicitor, once he is succeeding, can 
work into the position of advertising advisor 
and he can spend the merchant’s fifty dollars 
a year in a way to bring in returns. It will 
not be one large ad every three months; it 
will be a space whenever there is a good op- 
portunity—at special seasons and for timely 
sales. 

The amateur advertiser, once he loosens up 
and comes out of his shell, will tolerate more 
liberty with his own crude copy. 

Creative evolution, with the newspaper man 
as the creator, can take care of the rest. One 
sure thing is that the business man actually 
wastes a great deal more than his fifty dollars 
a year on what he thinks is advertising. It 
is the next job of the newspaper man to knock 
out the unproductive kinds of advertising, and 
make sure that the business man actually does 
spend his total appropriation with the news- 
paper, 

These lines of attack are invaluable for the 
small town paper, and it is surprising how 
seldom anything like them is put into opera- 
tion. The reason is that the newspaper man 
won't take time and trouble with anything 
which is not going to give him some quick 
return. The winning of the hard-shelled busi- 
ness man offers no great reward for a long 
time; it is apparent that nobody can get much 
out of him and the easiest way is to boom job 
printing or look for more promising prospects. 

The fact is, nevertheless, that it is a good 
paying investment to give some time gratis 
just to show the amateur advertiser how he 
can use the newspaper without spending any 
more money. This is often the only way to 
induce him to spend more money.—H. B. H. 


Many small newspapers make a mystery of 


Contributions to this department will not be returned. 


their circulations. In their statement of owner- 
ship, etc., they conclude with the mystic an- 
nouncement: “Circulation: (not required ex- 
cept from daily publications.)” Usually it 
helps along the newspaper's cause to give the 
circulation even if it is not required. The 
only object of keeping the figures dark is to 
make everyone think they are larger than in 
fact. A man who has been concealing his 
circulation usually elicits plenty of disappoint- 
ment when he gives the figures in reply to 
an advertiser’s request. If he had been brag- 
ging about the figures every week, the adver- 
tiser would have been impressed; especially if 
the number of copies sold could be made to 


show even a slight increase or a general trend 
upward.—H. B. H. 


The small daily with a job department can 
work up a county history of the men in the 
world war. By co-operating with the Legion 
or Veterans of Foreign Wars a good sale can 
be made. Most of the matter may be obtained 
upon solicitation and the publication will turn 
a good profit.—B. R. 


Better pay your mailer more money than to 
have misdirected or unreadable addressed 
papers go to the postoffice. A newspaper loses 
a friend when it fails to arrive. Small dailies 
have an unbusinesslike habit of letting irre- 
sponsible youth handle the mailing.— B. R. A. 


A great many desk men on small city dailies 
make it difficult for reporters to get up a 
creditable local column daily through lack of 
co-operation with the reporter. To have some- 
thing every day and get the news while it is 
news, the successful reporter will build up 
news sources. Frequently when he is laying 
plans for an inside run on a story to be de- 
veloped a week hence, he will slip in some- 
thing about his prospective informant. It may 
be just a little innocent boost artistically 
worked in, but he has cinched his future store. 
The desk man considers it immaterial and 
and runs his pencil through it. A few words 
with the reporter would have saved a scoop, 
made another good verbal reporter for the 
paper without expense, and made a more suc- 
cessful reporter into the bargain.—R. S. W. 


Service art that is, not available for use as 
received can frequently be made use of in 
illustrating local stories and save the cost of 
special art for that purpose. The picture 
services send out a great many human interest 
pictures, babies, animals, bathing scenes, and 
similar mats, that can be readily adapted to 
local stories and add immensely to the value 
both of the art and the story. A collection of 
such mats, set aside and kept for use when 
needed, will provide good illustrations for 
publicity on charitable movements, tag days, 
Goodfellow drives, or feature stories about the 
outofdoors.—R. M. 


Who has access to the stamp drawer? It 
may seem like a small item, but it mounts up 
amazingly in a year if many employes get 
careless about using office stamps for personal 
purposes. Establishment of a stamp drawer 
with a small tab in it, ruled for the various 
departments so that notation is made every 
time stamps are taken out, with the proper de- 
partment to charge them to, puts a good check 
on this item for the small office.—R. F 


An efficiency expert would throw up his 
hands in horror if he could watch the opera- 
tions of most newspapers. Waste has general- 
ly been considered a necessary evil in most 
offices, but one newspaper believing this waste 
could be reduced, started an economy drive. 
Orders were issued requiring that pencil stubs 
be turned in before new omnes were issued; 
conservation of paper, light, heat, paste, etc., 
was preached incessantly. There was some 
grumbling at first, but the staff has caught the 
idea now and has jumped in with a will, with 
the resulting savings of several hundreds of 
dollars annually. To show its appreciation, the 
paper staged a banquet. This paid for itself 
when members of the staff in their talks, sug- 
gested ‘further ways to effect savings.— 


A. T. 





FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 





The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 


650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
contented circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year. 


sei, Worl 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 








Fastest Growing 
Paper in South 


NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


Over 50,000 daily 
Over 63,000 Sunday 


About 80% gain over last year. 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York 
John M. Branham Co., Chicago 








KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They Are Best Covered by the 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily With a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. , 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.-A.N. P. A. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











Get Your Man 


through the 


Classified (Columns 
Editor and Publisher 
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Big Circulation 
Gains That Stick! 


A Hollister Campaign will increase 
your circulation by thousands—and 
hold it. 


Among publishers who know are 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times and many 
others. 


Now on The Louisville Herald. 
Write or wire for more facts. 










HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION — 
ORGANIZ 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT Bipc., Los ANGELES,CAL. 











L aut 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 


Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representative 
5@ East 42nd St., New York 
544 Fort Dearborn Bank Btig., Chicago 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 














Wherever You Are 


You are anxious to kee 
the news from home. 


=" The 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


and know you get the “Best Always.” 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. . Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
¢ Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 


in touch with 
at’s why you 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation 


managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase adt ertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager. 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Epitror & 


PUBLISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city dees not bar it from the department. 


Address your communications to the Dottar Putter Epitor. 
appear clip them and mai! them in and receive payment by 
will not be returned. 


Unavailable ideas 
NE of Topeka’s automobile companies 
which has established a service for auto- 

mobile owners to care for their motor troubles 

either in the town or in the country, especially 
tire trouble advertises the fact in the daily 
press by the words, “Invite Us To Your Next 

Blowout,” then follows the name of the com- 

pany, their address and phone number, then a 

line or so of explanation of their service. 

This catches the eye of a great many and has 

proven a big success there.—J. W. H. 


The Washington (D. C.) Times recently is 
sued a special Sunday supplement entitled “The 
Home Beautiful,” in which was told the city’s 
current building situation. Advertisers rang- 
ing from real estate dealers to furniture dealers 
found the massive supplement an 


unusual op 
portunity to tell Washington 
c. te a 


their stories. 


One of the leading theatres of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, advertised in the daily papers that all per- 
sons who weighed 225 pounds or more would 
be admitted free to any show during the first 
three days of the week. Scales were placed 
just outside the entrance; it was surprising to 
find how many were admitted free. This fea- 
ture attracted many who otherwise had not in- 
tended to go to the theatre—J. W. H. 


Winnipeg Free Press runs a feature on 
“Electrifying the Home” published with the 
co-operation of the Manitoba Electrical Asso- 
ciation. It pulls a large assortment of domes- 
tic equipment advertising.—J. L. L. 


This will bring more business to your city 
and will create a closer co-operation with your 
business men. Have a photographer tour 
through the trading territory and take snap 
shots of different persons unknown to the par- 
ties being photographed. Have the pictures 
printed from these films distributed among 
counters of your advertisers. Award prizes 
for the parties who are able to locate their 
own pictures. Merchants will co-operate with 
you and furnish most of these prizes. Try it 
and note the increase in the advertising space 
of your paper through the period the contest 
is being conducted. Don’t neglect to send the 
photographer even beyond the usual trading 
circumference thus bringing additional trade 
to your city.—L. H. 





Vancouver Sun runs a page of small ads 
averaging 2 inches single column under the 
heading, “Service for Sun Readers.” A great 
variety of products is listed. Phone numbers 
are featured and a large illustrated centre 
panel draws attention to the section.—J. 


If you wish to impress upon people the num- 
ber of classified advertisements you carry of- 
fer a prize or number of prizes to the people 
who can guess closest to the number that you 
will run in a certain week a month or less 
hence. Advise them that the number carried 
in single issues varies with the days of the 
week, etc. A contest of this sort will get the 
number over to more people and with greater 
emphasis than the mere announcement of a 
weekly average.—C. W. V. B 





Since the automobile has become prevalent 
accidents are more frequent over Sundays than 
on weekdays. Nearly every Monday issue will 
contain accounts of mishaps. Mark up such 
an issue and lay it before an insurance agent 
or several of them who sell personal accident 


policies. Point out to them that each account 
is like one of Aesop’s fables—it contains a 
lesson. Then add that it needs the moral 


pointed, however, just as the morals are pointed 
by Aesop. Get him or them to point the moral 
with an advertisement every Monday in the 
display columns,—V. 





Here is a stunt that should develope a 
“paint” page for you, Interview the painters 
of your city finding out the recent contracts 
for painting buildings that they have received. 
Weave a good news story out of these inter- 
views to be used as the attraction on the 
special page. While interviewing the painters 
don’t neglect to find out from which dealer he 
secures his material. Use this as argument in 
selling the space on the paint page.—L. H 


As vacation time approaches with the at- 
tendant slump in circulation, co-operation be- 
tween the circulation and editorial departments 
can materially lessen the falling off in circu- 
lation. A column, “With the Vacationists,” 
will pull in the names of persons leaving town 
and a follow-up by the circulation department 


When the 
return mall. 


will cause many to have the paper sent to them 
while out of the city. Changes in address for 
the vacation months should be reported to the 
column editor and the combined sources should 
create great reader interest during this period. 
—A. K. D. 


Many a new road is being built this year. 
Main highways are being paved throughout the 
country. There is advertising revenue in them 
when the road is opened, The news depart- 
ment can prepare a story on the improvement 
which will bear up a page of advertising se- 
cured from the contractors who built the road, 
the material supply people, and others directly 
interested. The effort need not stop there, 
however, for there are big trade possibilities 
opened up with every new improved highway. 
For instance, farmers along the way make a 


specialty of some certain crop or bit of pro- 
duce. The motor trade will be brought to 
them. They should advertise. Villages along 


the way have hotels that serve meals to motor 


parties. Get their announcements. Resorts 
may be made more accessible. They can profit 
by advertising in this connection also. Local 


conditions will give further hints——R. M. F. 





“Shopping With the Bride” was a page fea- 
ture in the ad columns of the Regina Leader, 
composed of twelve ads by local houses ad- 
dressed specifically to June brides.—J. L. L. 


Work up a special summer-time style show 
for one of your city parks. Get department 
stores to demonstrate gowns, clothing stores to 
demonstrate sport suits, milliners to demon- 
strate hats, etc. All this demonstrating to be 
by living models on a platform where everyone 
could get a good view. The models could 
change in nearby tents put up specially for the 
event. This sort of a thing would be a dis- 
tinct novelty in the way of style shows in most 
cities and should, therefore, go over big. And 
your paper could get a lot more advertising 
from the firms cooperating in the stunt.— 


Fy. He W. 





The week before a stock company opened 
for the season at a local theatre, the Ohio State 
Journal of Columbus ran the pictures of the 
members of the cast with their names. On the 
same page was a coupon listing the various 
parts to be filled by those shown. Readers 
who succeeded in placing the names of the 
various members of the cast opposite the parts 
they would play were presented with two re- 
served seats. The remainder of the page was 
devoted to advertisements of dealers catering 
to the “After the show” trade.—B, A. T. 





The Fort Wayne 


News & Sentinel recently 
hooked up an 


interesting contest with the ap- 
pearance of a photoplay bearing the title of 
“Is Matrimony A Failure?” in Fort Wayne. 
The contest was for the best letters received 
on this subject from married people. Prizes of 
$10, $5, $3, $2 and $1 and twenty pairs of 
tickets to the theatre showing the picture were 
offered. Answers were limited to 50 words. 
Round the contest the paper built up two pages 
of advertising from firms catering to brides in 
which the firms played up the contest and the 
name of the picture. Hundreds of answers 
were received.—F. H. W. 


A Guaranteed Want Ad Week 


will attract 
a considerable of attention to the Classified 
column of the smaller papers. Papers from 


10 to 25 thousand circulation. Using display 
idvertising to carry on a Guaranteed Want 
Ad Week proved a very profitable stunt to this 
paper. We came out with a full page an- 
nouncement ad. The offer was this:— 

The advertiser to order the ad for 6 nights. 
If after the sixth insertion he had had no 
inquiries the paper would run the ad three 
times more with no cost to the advertiser. All 
through the week we ran stories and other dis- 
play advertising promoting better copy. An 
offer stood to give a pair of theater tickets to 
the best Guaranteed ad inserted during the 
week. The Guaranteed Want Ads did not come 
in very fast—but three time orders did, our 
increase was over a column. The reader at- 
tention that was gained for the page was main- 
ly responsible for the increase in lineage.— 

M. S. 


“Successful Business Women”: it isn’t hard 
to get a page or so of advertising from firms 
which belong entirely to women. When a larze 
amount of space is gotten this way it gives the 
business woman a feeling of pride and they 
are almost too willing to enter into a goodly 
amount of space on such a page.—J. W. H. 








FILMED 
FEATURES 


“Make It Yourself’ 


Government 








Endorsed 


RADIO MOVIE 


Is Being Shown b 


39 DAILIES 
A BIG, NEW IDEA 
IN 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 














BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
among all papers publishing only six days per 


eek. 
In 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 


eadership. 
Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 
THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is busy. 

Buffalo is prosperous 

Buffalo is withstanding t 
reconstruction period. 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 


National 


the onslaught of the 


Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. 











Few Papers—(if any)— surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 














LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


average 146,233 daily 


New York Chicago 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
604 Times Bldg. Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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WEEKLY ~ 
INDUSTRIAL 
or BUSINESS 
REVIEW PAGE 


Yes. we conduct them- 
~ ona pe rcentage basi . 
Particulars on request 


JOHN B.GALLAGHER G 


52 VANDERBIL las = 
 ) a a @ ORK 








& Publisher 


36 Editor 


OPPOSE “LONG” PRICE LIST being planned for that city, which is News wanted a cut of Chief of Police installed by the Boston American on 

ee now served in the afternoon by the J. W. McCormick who had just shot sen a street. = merchandising 

. . Metropolis. The publishers of the and killed Bud Ballew, a noted gun- service department has been removed 
Pucca eet gay Ses Sees Miami Post, a weekly, are said to be man with 11 notches on his gun. There from the fourth to the fifth floor. 


ule Boosts Printing Costs 


The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents; meeting in Rochester, N. Y.. 
last week, adopted a resolution opposing 
the adoption of the so-called long, or re- “A 
tail, price list recommended by the United : 
Typothetz, applying to the sale of print- 


also contemplating an early invasion of 
the daily field. 


Chicsge' Tribune Protects Files 


transparent tissued paper is now 
pasted over the permanent files of The 
: : Chicago Tribune, and it is believed this 
ing paper, as tending to increase the cost process will add several hundreds of 
of printing ‘to_ the ultimate consumer. years to the life of the files. The pro- 
Another resolution bearing on the papet (Cess keeps the air away from the news- 
situation called upon paper and paper print and prevents hands from touching 
board manufacturers to adopt the Ameri- the newspaper itself. 

can Decimal Standard of Weights for 
paper of all kinds. 

The final session of the convention was 
given over to discussions of the paper 
situation. W. T. Eynon, of the United 
Typothete, spoke on “From the Printers’ 
Standpoint”; W. C. Ridgeway, secretary 
of the National Paper Trade Association 
of New York City, spoke on “From the 
Jobbers’ Point of View.” The topic was 
also discussed by Bryant Venable, of the 
Whitaker Paper Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “Simplification of Paper” was the Stanley Prenosil, of the Associated 
topic of A. W. Finley, of the George H. Press, New York staff, has been elected 
Ellis Company, Boston, Mass., while Dr. recording secretary and a member of the 
Fred C. Curtis, of the Bureau of Stand- board of directors of the Newspaper 
ards, Washington, D. C., spoke on “Sim- Club, succeeding Fred H. Adams, who 


Remodeling Miami Herald Home 

Remodeling of the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald offices is now in progress. The edi- 
torial department will have new quarters 
on the same floor where they are located 
and the mechanical departments will ex- 
pand and take in the part of the building 
now used by the news room, 


Prenosil Newspaper Club Officer 

















plification of Grades, Sizes and Identifica- has retired from active newspaper work. i 2, 
tien of ese” ee eee ell nee ge ee anes nat RU aah corer tines ab epetiention, 
SOE REN Ee SE = Gets Cut by Airplane Quarter page ...... 168 “ Bs 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Rumors of New Miami Dailies te Se ae ee ee ee Eighth page ....... a“ °* - 35.00 
Flying to the engravers is the mcst oiuneenah a 4a “ 20.00 All oth - 5 
Reports are current in Miami, Fla., recent innovation in newspaper work in — r other ‘pesitions 25% extra. 
that a new Democratic evening paper is Texas. The Wichita Falls Record- 
2 Time Contracts ; . 
Agate 6 insertions 12 oo 26 insertions 52 insertions 
E T a Lines within year within year within year within year 
SUPPLIES & EQUII M N ae 672 $188.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
k ~o ck: Sawees 336 100.00 94.00 88.00 75.00 
$ uarter page ...... 168 56.00° $0.00° 47.00* 44.00 
For Newspaper Making Eighth page ....... 84 30.00° 28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 15.00° 14.00* 13.00 








Wanted 

12-page Duplex Flat Bed Press. Telegraph, 
stating location, condition and price. Albert 
Sayman, 1017 Elm St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


To Produce Your Own Rotogravure 
Rotogravure equipment, consisting of 


motors and controllers, twelve copper cylin- 
ders, cylinder cores, ductor blades and hold- 
ers, all for only $6,000. 
list of contents, or show 





Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers of fine work produced by it. 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- usual opportunity for a newspaper 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., % Beekman St., wishes to produce its own rotogravure sup- 
New York City. 


the plant as 


This is an un- 


plant. 
nue, New York City. 





two 
presses (ore brand new), grinding machine, 


Con oueny —- “Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 


stands in New York City, or send samples 


which 


plements with a very small inevstment in 
Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth ave- 





Take It To 
g Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg. 
New York City 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MAABRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 





Complete Newspaper Plant (con- 
solidation) in Waterbury, Conn. 





Goss Flat Bed Web, printing 8 
pages. Will be sold for $2,200. 
Balance due to owner for quick 
delivery. 








1922 


for June 3, 





was nothing but a picture of Chief Mc- 
Cormick in Wichita Falls and no en- 
graving plant. So “Spike” Cooper of 
the Record-News staff flew to Fort 
Worth and was back in time for the 
morning paper. 


New Engraver in Houston 


The Southwestern Engraving Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas, has been in- 
corporated to do a general engraving 
business for newspapers, magazines and 
advertisers. The company is capitalized 
at $18,000 and the incorporators are: J. 
J. Warden, J. C. Hooper and Ben T. 
Scott. 


Texas Daily Sold 


The Eagle Pass (Tex.) Daily and 
Weekly Guide has been sold by T. L. 
Baxter its editor and publisher :o Dr. 
J. M. McLeese, who has been secretary 
of the Eagle Pass Commercial Club. Mr. 
Baxter will return to California and re- 
enter the oil development business. 





Walsh Tiefdruck Representative 


Frank M. Walsh, formerly of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, is now the 
American representative of the _ Tief- 
druck Syndikat of German manufac- 
turers of rotogravure presses. Among 
the other presses which they make is one 
which prints rotogravure pictures in four 
colors at one time on a web press. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1. General Advertising 
a. Transient rate 50c per agate line (minimum 
space 14 lines—1 inch). 


Boston American Has Show Window 


A large show window for the display 
of manufacturers’ merchandise has been 





NEW YORK, WM. Y. 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 





All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in- 
sertions within the year. Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 
for one insertion only. 

Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 
advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited om contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28. 
per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 

d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





%. Classified Advertising. 

o. Tied. Wasted. occ ccccevcesee -06 a word 
De Fis nokdss cee caxcavswse .06 a werd 5. 
Situations Wanted........... - 03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 

b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
except on orders from contract advertisers. 
c. No discoynt for frequency of insertion. 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen: 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 





6. TERMS. 
a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 
b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid om or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 
c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub 
ject to cash discount. 
d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
at an additional charge of 10%. 








For Prompt Service 


7. Mechanical 








NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
former. Page length 2234 inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. Page 
length 2264 inches. 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 








Requirements. 
Column width, 13 ems. Column depth, 168 lines. Columns to page, 4. Size of page 
9 x 12 inches. 
Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. Half tones used in advertisements 
should be 133 line screen. 





&. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week. 
All copy subject to publishers’ approval. b. Forms Close Thursday. Ba 
Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week's issue. 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 M. ; 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due ¥ 
failure to return preof in time to make corrections. , 
Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previow 
advertisement. 
g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible te insure good 


display and position. 
bh. All cuts should accompany copy. i. All new cuts and art work made at expense # 


ooo p 


— 








AMERICAN Goss Straight-line Twenty-Page Press _ 
with = og folder. | re ante 21.60 advertiser. 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. inches. 
Goss Monitor Twelve-Page Press. Page 
Boston, ‘ Pittsbur h Kansas City a 21.60 oe a ‘an an le P 
I Philadelphia Detroit, Los Angeles or particulars apply to b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007. 
| aera Chicago is pom egneiate R. HOE & ei. aa 
ond Cincinna 
4 Atlanta St. Louis e 504-520 Grand St. 11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada 4.50. Foreign $5.00. 
Buffalo © Minneapolis Winnipeg er i 





12. Executive Personnel, 
J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. wah 


", B. K 











eeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling. circulation. 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Accountant, B 





and Office Manager 

age 35. Married. 15 years’ experience. Ex- 
ecutive ability, pleasing personality, unques- 
tionable references and not afraid of hard work. 
Capable of assuming entire charge of daily 
newspaper. Employed Available at short 
notice. Salary secondary consideration, if 
competence leads to recognition and promotion. 
Address Box C-637, Epiror & PUBLISHER, 


Advertising Manager, 


age 27, seven years’ experience, now employed 
on daily in town of 45,000, copy writer, lay- 
out man as well as salesman. Box C-638, care 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 








Advertising Salesman 

A successful trade paper advertising salesman 
is ready to submit his record for your ap- 
proval. Understands selling principles. Can 
write copy and plan campaign for prospect. 
Available now. -634, Epitror & PUBLISHER. 





Advertising Writer 


wants position as copy writer and layout man. 
years’ experience, age 27, now employed. 
Box C-639, care Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


All-Around Man 


Am 32 years old; married; energetic; thorough- 
ly reliable. Was editor of live small-town 
twice-a-week newspaper before coming to Wash- 
ington as secretary to active Congressman. 
His reelection now appearing certain I desire 
to reenter newspaper field and would prefer 
editorial desk or management of small daily 
or thriving weekly with opportunity later to 
purchase interest. Best of references. Ad- 
dress C-636, Epittor & PUBLISHER. 








Thoroughly Competent City Editor 

and feature writer seeks connection with news- 
paper in city over 25,000. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience. Married. Not a_ floater. Must be 
permanent. Address P. W. S., Room 304, 
Griswold Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 





Circulation Manager 


with ten years’ experience wants position as 
circulation manager of second, third or fourth 
paper that wants to become first paper. State 
location, circulation and about what salary 
you can pay in’ first letter. Replies absolutely 
confidential. Address C-647, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Circulation Manager, 

25 years of age, eleven years’ experience in 
circulation and promotion work, capable of hand- 
ling street sales, carriers, solicitors, premiums, 
etc. Have organized entire circulation depart- 
ment on two new dailies. Know how to get 
results from carriers. At present not employed; 





can come at once; can furnish A-! refer- 
ences. (Member I. . A.) Box C-630, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Cost Analyst, Auditor, Office Manager, 

High grade newspaper executive. After ten 
years I outgrew previous position and after 


one year I find that present position promises 
no definite future. Age 36, excellent business 
and literary education. Present salary $5,500. 
Want permanent proposition. Address C-646, 
Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager-Publisher 


Experienced and successful newspaper executive, 
familiar with up-to-date advertising and circula- 
tion methods; efficiency and business detail and 
proper direction of all departments of news- 
paper making, seeks opportunity as general 
manager-publisher of live small city daily 
with field for expansion. References include 
leading publishers. Address C-653, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Let Me Put Power 

in your editorial page. 
intelligently. 
& Publisher. 


Capable writer. Clips 
Moderate salary. C-616, Editor 





Newspaper Man, 

not an essay writer but one who can go out 
and get the news; has been responsible for 
numerous “beat” stories; knowledge of trade 
paper field gained through lengthy connections; 
can write intelligently on industrial topics and 
understands the mechanical end, (make-up, 
etc.) Capable of handling executive position. 
C-633, Epttor & PusiisHer. 


A Newspaper Man, 

age 42, with every kind of experience, wants 
a connection as business manager, general 
manager or publisher. Have varied experi- 
ence in higher accounting, circulation work, 
advertising management and general manage- 
ment. Can handle any department or every 
department. Have been general manager in 
two good size cities; have filled my niche in 
large metropolitan organization. Would be- 
gin for less than I have made in a place that 
gives promise of more than have made. 
Address Box C-652, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Owner 

needing editor-manager or who wants better 
results can get in touch with experienced, re- 
sourceful man with best references by ad- 
dressing C-640, care Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager, 

with twenty-two years’ experience, wants posi- 
tion on wideawake newspaper where services 
will be appreciated. Can arrange to change 
at any time. Full particulars and references 
furnished. Best record of results in country. 
Address Box C-641, Epttor & PuBLISHER. 


Wanted: 

Position as editorial writer on Democratic- 
Independent paper by man with fifteen years’ 
experience in journalism. College graduate, 
special writer, eight years with Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, magazine contributor. Address 
Box C-643, Editor & Publisher. 











Wanted: 
Position as editorial writer or editorial execu- 
tive on afternoon or weekly publication near 


New York City. Thirty years’ wide experi- 
ence as country editor in Metropolitan field, 
editorial writer, Sunday editor and managing 
editor on newspapers of all sizes. Available 
now. Address Box C-644, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted: 

Position as reporter. Must be near New 
York or in Florida. 35 years old. A live 
wire and trained in the newspaper business. 








Single. Very best of references can be fur- 
nished. C-645, Editor & Publisher. 

Young Woman, 

ccllege graduate, journalism student, with pub- 
lishing and teaching experience, desires to 
connect with = aper in eastern town of 
about 50,000. ailable July 1. C-626, Editor 


& Publisher. 











Advertising Solicitor and Copywriter 

agency experience, college man, seeks con- 
nection in advertising department of medium 
size newspaper. Capable of producing new 
business by giving advertisers helpful service. 
Now living in New York City. Address C-654, 
in care of Editor & Publisher. 





Feature Writer 

and former city editor desires to leave ad- 
vertising agency and get back into the real 
game. College man, five years’ practical ex- 
perience. Prefer to locate near New York 
City, but will go anywhere opportunity justi- 
—_ Address C-655, in care of Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





HELP WANTED 
6c A WORD tor advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Salesman 
who can produce; must have copy-writing ex- 
perience and in building new accounts. Han- 
dle regular advertisers and some special fea- 
tures. Florida. Give all details wien apply- 
ing. C-609, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer Wanted 

for evening paper in city of 200,000. Give 
age, experience and references first letter. 
Address Box C-554, Editor & Publisher. 


“Want” Ad Man 

Middle western daily, around 100,000 circula- 
tion, desires a want ad manager of experi- 
ence, particularly one who understands the 
ways and haunts of the illusive small “Want” 
Ad. Need not have been classified manager 
if experience has taught successful methods. 
Second man in successful “Want” department 
of larger daily paper would be considered. 
Application should be immediate and contain 
samples of solicitation, literature, office ad- 
vertisements, schemes, etc., provided same 
are product of applicant. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man who desires to establish him- 
self in large and growing city and progress 
as his work progresses. Man must be student 
and lover of “Want” Ad. Manager now em- 
ployed on smaller daily paper would be con- 
sidered. Address immediately with details, 
Box C-649, Editor & Publisher. 











WITH THE AD FOLKS 


(Continued from page 33) 











Electric Light Association—the Doherty 
Gold Medal—for his paper, “Much and 
Good Business, Plus Advertising, Means 
More and Better Business.” 


Stanley Clague, manager of the Audit 
Sureau of Circulations, Chicago, has re- 
ceived letters from advertising men all 
over the country who plan to spend a 
few days in Chicago both going and 
coming from the A, A. W. conven- 
tion in Milwankee. Many local adver- 
tising men will commute back and forth 
each day, according to Mr. Clague, 
while a large contingent have already 
made reservations to spend the whole 
week at the convention. 

George E. Mizen has bought the ad- 
vertising illustration business of the W. 
O. Floing Company, Chicago, and will 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Business Publication 

now on press; attractive future, will consider 
active or silent partner with $1,000, Write 
C-635, Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Trade Paper Wanted 

Twe experienced trade paper men, 
eral manager and the other as 
manager, want connection with establishec 
weekly trade paper, or will buy interest in 
same. No objection to run down proposition if 
field is — Address, with full particulars, 
i : Savadel, 108 Targee street, Stapleton, 


one as gen- 
advertisin 





Business Books & Publications 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6 Different Business Publications, 

covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising, Salesmanship and Taxa- 
tion all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. In- 
structive, educational, practical. Walhamore 
Co., Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








conduct it, with practically the same per- 
sonnel, as the George E. Mizen Com- 
pany. Mr. Floing plans to enter the 
creative layout field. 


NEWS OF THE AD AGENTS 


S NAKAGAWA and Z. Yonezawa, of 

- ‘the Mannensha Advertising Agency 
of Tokyo and Osaka, will visit New York 
late in June in the course of a round- 
the-world trip. Mannensha is one of the 
largest advertising agencies in the Orient 
and Mr. Nakagawa and Mr. Yonezawa 
are studying foreign advertising methods 
with a view to increasing their inter- 
national business. 

Malcolm McAllister, advertising agent 
of Salt Lake City, has closed his offices 
to enter other work. 

H. R. Hazard, formerly of the staff of 
Dun’s International Review, is now a 
member of the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany of New York. 

The Saxe Advertising Agency, 
formerly was located 
street, Boston, is 
Boylston street! 

Martin E. Adamson, former business 
manager of the Detroit Times, is an in- 
corporator of the new George M. 
age, Inc., advertising agency of Detroit. 
The concern is capitalized at $100,000. 

Lew A. Greene has left the Philadelphia 
Record and joined the copy staff of N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 

Frank Salisbury, formerly of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., Chicago, has joined Critch- 
field & Co., Chicago. 

Harold D. Carew, formerly on the ed- 
itorial staffs of Boston newspapers, has 
resigned from the staff of the John Bu- 
chanan Advertising Agency, Boston, and, 
with Mrs, Carew, is on vacation at 
Kearsarge, N. H 

Edwin Kemp, trade promotion mana- 
ger of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
resigned May 1 to go with Bauerlein, 
Inc., advertising agency, New Orleans. 

Emil Bauer, former Chattanooga news- 
paper man and for the past two years 
advertising manager of the Krohn-Fech- 
heimer Shoe Company, Cincinnati, has 
formed a new direct-by-mail agency 
known as the Bauer-Kreihbel-Small Com- 
pany, of which he is president. The 
agency is located in Cincinnati. 


which 
on Washington 
now situated at 355 


Sav- 


T. F. Flanagan, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Pyrene Fire 
Extinguisher Company, is now in charge 


of the new radio department of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., New York. 

Edward M. Kelly, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hewitt Rubber Company, 
has opened a general advertising agency 
under his own name at 952 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo. 


37 
Newspaper and job printing 
business. 1921 gross $53,500. 


Netted owner $9,501 salary and 


profit. Can be bought for $55,- 
000; $25,000 cash, balance de- 
ferred. Includes real estate 


worth $10,000. 
Proposition X. T. 


Charles M. Palmer 
Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two sertobler € plates wide, 


8 cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, type 
col. length is 22 in., tapeless folder, 
extra roller stocks and spindles, metal 
furnace, carved casting box, elevating 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 











WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


GPoRTS WRITER AND 

EDITOR wants $2,500 po- 
sition east of Indiana, Over 
a year in charge of live page 
for 100,000 southern daily. 
Has held city, telegraph and 
magazine editorial desks. 
“High class young man; con- 
ducted our sport page in very 
acceptable manner.”’ Age 28, 
college degree, married; ask- 
ing $2,500, now getting more. 
Our No. 11648, 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THmo Nar..Bioe., Sprinerieco. Mass. 








A Daily Newspaper 
Wanted! 


In Middle West Town of 
5,000 to 10,000 


Will buy in part or 
particulars and 


full 


letter. 


whole. Give 


price in first 
iddress 


J. N. STONEBRAKER 
Kirksville, Mo. 











The Chicago office of Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan, Inc., which has been lo- 
cated in the Mallers Building, has been 
moved to the McCormick Building, 332 
South Michigan avenue. 

Edward M. Kelly, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Hewitt Rubber Com- 
pany, has resigned and opened his own 
advertising agency at 952 Ellicott 
Square, Houston, Tex. 








Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 


T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 





The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Times Building, New York 











Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 


Builders 
International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 





America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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lay Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
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“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday io 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully in your city 


does 


Epitor & PuBLIsHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 
not bar this department. 


. it F sun 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. hen they appear, clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


EN are vainer than women, and know all 
the secrets of dolling up, but furnish better 
alibis. 





If you don’t believe it, ask those-who- 
know at the beauty shops.—D. S. 
The St. Louis Sunday Globe-Democrat is 


now running a series of sketches of the lives 
of the men and women after whom the public 
schools are named, One is used each Sunday. 
The articles are written with the material fur- 
nished by organizations such as the Missouri 
Historical Society as well as the memory of 
“old timers.”—D. R. 





During a “pay-up week” in an Ohio city, the 
local newspaper took the occasion to explain in 
an article, the working plan of the local retail 
merchants’ credit bureau; how accounts were 
kept,—and steps taken to apprehend deadbeats, 
etc.—B. A. 


Editors are always on the lookout for unde- 
veloped news sources. Here’s one. Find out 
what firms in your town are visited by sales- 
men who make the surrounding trade territory 
once or twice a month. Make the acquaintance 
of these salesmen and prevail upon them to 
drop into your editorial offices every time they 
arrive in town. Often they have a few minutes 
to spare before making train connections and 
would welcome the opportunity of a short chat. 
Now it is these talks that may be capitalized. 
The wide-awake salesman who has been mak- 
ing a certain trade territory for any length 
of time knows a great deal more about the 
district he travels then the average person gives 
him credit for. Often, perhaps in a nearby 
village, he hears of an interesting story that 
might make Page One for your paper, Any 
number of good live tips might be obtained in 
this manner.—H. E. R. 


A Kansas newspaper has developed a front 
page feature that is going good. Under the 
caption Close Ups every night it runs three 
or four paragraphs each featuring a well known 
person. It is usually a personality story or 
incident and more often than otherwise carries 
humor. The column is not easy to develop but 
when developed it is the brightest feature on 
the page of the daily.—B. R. A 


“The Troubles of a Traffic Cop” made an 
amusing as well as educational article for a 
newspaper which arranged with the city man- 
ager to have one of the staff men serve as 
traffic cop for one day. His story gave some 
interesting sidelights on the traffic cop’s daily 
life, and showed that few motorists in the city 
really were acquainted with the signals used.— 
B.A-f. 


Motorists are always interested in anything 
that concerns them. Why not start an “Auto 
Gossip’’ Department devoted to the local motor- 
ists, giving them some useful information 
about dangerous crossings, good roads, points 
of interest to visit, care of their cars, etc — 
S. K. 


What is the most continuously used parking 
space in your city? Where do automobiles first 
begin to be parked in your city in the early 
morning hours? Where are they parked to the 
latest hours at night? How many of the cars 
parked in the business district of your city at 
10 o’clock at night—the hour at which most 
thefts are said to occur—have special locking 
devices? How many have steering wheel locks? 
How many have transmission locks and how 
many have special tire locks? It would take 
some effort to get a comprehensive and fairly 
accurate story along this line but the result 
would be so interesting that the effort would 
be worth while—F. H. W. 


Interview some of your well known business 
men. Find out what it was that first caused 
them to save money. Was it to get married, 
to go into business or for what purpose? And 
have them tell how they did it. Such an article 
is helpful to those who are in the same posi- 
tion as these men were twenty, thirty or forty 
years ago.—J, D. A. 


What is the favorite vegetable grown by the 
home gardeners in your city? Is it onions? 
Or tomatoes? How many gardeners put in 
asparagus beds? It would be interesting to 
secure some data on these lines from the seed 
houses of your city. Such a story would ap- 
peal to every person in the city who had a 
garden or who wished that he had a garden.— 
F. H. W. 


The Washington (D. C.) Post is conducting 
offering $100 in 


a “Bobbed Hair Contest,’ 


Unavailable 


apparel to the “prettiest bobbed hair girl, ad- 


judged by a jury of prominent Washington 
women.” Other prizes ranging from $50 to 
$10 worth of apparel to be chosen from ad- 


vertisers’ shops, are also offered. The contest 
is piling up a great batch of material for the 
Post tabloid pictorial and Sunday rotogravure, 
and creating much interest in government de- 
partments.—C. L. 


Nearly every daily paper has two or three, 
pe rhaps many more motor trucks or motor- 
cycles to deliver papers to dealers in the sur- 
rounding towns. These drivers often also make 
the collections and naturally they soon acquire 


a wide acquaintanceship. This could be capi- 
talized by live editors, who could easily in- 
terest the drivers into reporting to them any 


tips or interesting news items they might run 
across. Often the driver might be on the 
of an accident, a celebration or some 
other event. If he could be taught to get the 


scene 


“how, when, who and where” of these events, 
the paper would get any number of stories, 
which it might otherwise have missed. Every 
driver, if he knew the editor would take the 
story, would be more than willing to get the 
needed information, as it would please him 


greatly to know that in reading the story in 
the paper, he was responsible for it—H. E. R. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, recently put on a big 
home building exhibition and the Fort Wayne 
News and Sentinel cashed in on the proposi- 
tion by running a contest open to school chil- 
dren to see which child would write the best 
essay on “Why One Should Own His Own 
Home.” Prizes totaling $100 were offered in 
the contest, Essays could not exceed 500 words 
and had to be in the competitor’s own hand- 
writing and also had to be his own composi- 
tion throughout. Only students under 18 years 
of age could compete.—F. H. W. 


When someone telephones in to report a 
story that has already been turned in, the 
person who answers the phone in one office is 
not permitted to head it off by saying “we 
have the story.” Instead, he takes the notes 
just as if it were entirely new. This policy 
was inaugurated not only because persons who 
phoned in such stories might have additional 
details, but also because the paper does not 
want these persons to quit phoning in tips un- 
der the impression they are not wanted, which 
might occur if they were told when giving a 
“stale one,” that it had already been received. 
—B. A, T. 


Other than baseball and football what were 
some of the gamés played at school when the 
older business men and women attended? By 
interviewing a number of them a good story 
could be obtained by comparing the games 
played then and those which are prevalent on 
the school ground today. As an example, the 
game of marbles was played extensively in 
and around Topeka, Kansas, several years ago 
but today it is played very, very little. In- 
cidentally, it may give the school children 
ideas of new games to play at school when 
everything else seems dull._—J. W. H. 


What class of girl workers in your city has 
the greatest chance to get married according 


to the statistics of the last year? Do more 
telephone girls, proportionately, marry than 
factory workers? Or are there more mar- 


riages among girl clerks in retail stores? Or 
among teachers? Or among stenographers? 
It would take some work to dig out a story of 
this kind but once the story had been secured 
it would be jammed with human interest and 
would interest all the readers of your paper. 
The easiest way to get such a story would be 
to examine the local marriage license records 
for the past twelve months and then compare 
the number of girls from each various line 
of occupation with the number of girls in that 
occupation in your city. This would give you 
the desired information, and the story could 
then be built around it—F. H, W. 





If you run a funny column or weekly and 
wish to encourage contributions from readers 
offer weekly prizes of merchandise from stores 
of advertisers, rather than cash. Be unusual 
in the way you describe the prizes. For in- 
stance, offer an eighth of a mile of spaghetti, 
instead of so many pounds of it; clothing made 
by worms, instead of a pair of silk hose; a 
non-stop writer, instead of a fountain pen, etc. 
Announce that preference will be shown bits 
of wit or humor with local color in them.—C. 
va 








First Publication of 


Eighteen Months on 
the Trail of Cannibals 


CAPT. EDWARD A. SALISBURY 


who has been where few dared follow 


Real Stories of the 
South Seas 
Illustrated by Captain 


original photographs. 
the Romance of 


Salisbury’s 

Truth with All 

Fiction. 

Released in Fifteen Weekly Instalments 
Beginning July 


Wire for Sample and Terms. 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 








NEVER NEVER NEWS--By C. 1. Garde 


MOVIE ACTRESS SAYS HER 
REPUTED $1,000 WEEKLY 


SALARY IS BUNK! GvorIA ciucose 
AOMITS SHE ONLY GETS $75.00 
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¥Y% size sample of the new 2-col. comic 
that has caught on. Send for all six 
specimen proofs of current week. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








Pen Portraits 


By cartoonist 
RAY O. EVANS 


will be a feature of our 
Pertinent Portrait serv- 
ice, beginning next week. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 














For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
21 Spruce St., New York 
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We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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Pennsylvania 








Pennsylvania, as a state has a 
number of advantages well worth 
careful consideration by manufac- 
turers who are desirous of either 
creating a market or extending a 
market. 


Pennsylvania people comprise 
8.2 per cent of the population of the 
United States. 


Fifty-four per cent of these people 
live in cities of 5000 or more. 


Forty-six per cent of them either 
live in towns of less than 5000 or on 
farms. 


Pennsylvania has 


Seven cities of over 30,000. 
Nine cities of over 50,000. 
Two cities of over 100,000. 
One city of over 500,000. 
One city of over 1,500,000. 


The diversified industries, the 
tremendous activities and the con- 
stant demand for Pennsylvania 
products, make busy hustling com- 


munities where money is made and 
spent constantly. 


Pennsylvania daily newspapers 
reach the people who buy mer- 
chandise. 








Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines 
PT GI hin c ceccdnccecas (M) 29,021 .09 .09 
MN GR Gi 6 oda chee wee nea (S) 16,104 .09 .09 
GI orci cdcecieces (E) 8,066 .04 .04 
po er rrr eT eee (M) 6,069 .029 .029 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 .065 .05 
eg ee (E) 5,436 0214 .0214 
*Connellsville Courier ........... (E) 5,652 0179 .0179 
ee ere re (E) 16,019 .05 .05 
Seer Fee PN 6d do Ki cee oes (E) 12,557 .05 .05 
PE PO cae a. welem ene aoe ern (E) 26,428 .08 .08 
*Harrisburg Telegraph widegeeawewa (E) 36,478 .095 £.095 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
PEE nce eecivenediwaa ds (M&E) 21,867 -08 .08 
SOT ID xc cack cdalien cada (M) 6,263 .035 .035 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 54,541 By 15 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 63,767 22 18 
Pottstewm EaGeer . . cc ciccccwes (E) 1,590 .025 .025 
Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 11,558 .055 -05 
Scranton Republican ........... (M) 32,180 an 10 
ROR RU 6 65d we sé Keedads (E) 37,701 12 .10 
ee (E) 4,888 .021 .021. 
Sunbury Daily Item ...........-.- (E) 3,911 -021 .018 
*Warren Times-Mirror ....... (E&M) 7,931 .036 .036 
*Washington Observer and Re- 
WOMEN onde cads Ka cee sees (M&E) 15,426 .06 .05 
West Chester Local News........ (E) 11,010 .03 .03 
*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 21,234 .08 .05 
Vote THANE coicis ce cc cccccacas (E) 16,549 .045 .045 
York Gazette and Daily......... (M) 16,614 .045 .045 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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Buying Advertising 





Is no longer merely a matter of rule of 
thumb tactics—the purchase of so much 
circulation for so many dollars and cents 


The @Globe 








HERE are advertising advisers to-day who will glibly suggest 
C the largest circulation newspapers in every city, and then there 

are those who get a sort of fad which induces them to centre 
on certain papers. When it comes to using largest circulation 
newspapers in our larger cities, our list would include the sort of 
yellow sheets which specialize in methods appealing to the unthinking 
and to those with money to buy no more than the bare necessities 
of life. When we centre our space buying on a single medium, we 
often find a newspaper so voluminous that no human being can 
read it through in a day and in which full-page and double-truck 
space is necessary to attract attention. 


For best and most satisfactory results it is wise to dig a bit 


deeper than the grass roots if we would make our dollars pull in 
other dollars. 


There are many sound newspapers like The Globe which do not 
covet or seek large circulation through sensational methods—which 
are printed for and read by people with money to spend. The cir- 
culation of such newspapers is generally limited to the direct trading 
zone of the city of publication. 





veuere THE NEW YORK GLOBE 322 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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